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OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE pagan PICCADILLY, W. 

TUESDAY NEXT, May at 3 o’clock, Prof. KARL PZARSON, 
MA.F. eo s, Professor of "appised Mathematics in heen: College, 
London a COURSE of THREE LECTUR: ‘The Laws 
of are A mit Bpectal Reference to Man.’ Tyndall Lectures. 

jinea the 
Ha SSDAY. a at 3 o’clock, M. H. SPIELMANN, Esq , FIRST 
ofa COURSE of REE LECTURES on “Contemporary, British 
Sculpture.’ Tiinetrated by Lantern Slides Half a-Guinea the Course. 

SATURDAY, May 24, at 3 o'clock, Prof. BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
Litt.D. D.C.L., Professor of Dramatic Literature, Columbia University, 

8, FIRST of a COURSE of THREE LECTURES on 
“The Development of the English Drama.’ 1. The Art of the Dramatist. 
2. The Drama of a 2 sass Ages 3. The Drama under Elizabeth. 

1f-a-Guinea the 
nee can be Sbeained at the Office of the Institution. 


RITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 

The THIRTEENTH ee of the SESSION will be held at 

32, SACKVILLE STRE ~ — ADILLY, on WEDNESDAY NEXt, 

May 21. r to be ote PM. Antiquities will be exhibited, 

and the following Paper Tend s= ‘ Buried Treasure: some Traditions, 
Records, and Facts,’ by W. J. poner Esq., F.S.A. 
GE . PATRICK, A.R.L.B. 

~~ H. J. D. ASTLEY, a A. ong 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. — The 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the SOCIETY, for the Election 
of PRESIDENT and COUNCIL, &c., will be held in the THEATRE, 
RURLINGTON + aoe on MUNDAY, May 2%, at 3 p»m., the 
PRESIDENT in the Chai 
The ANNUAL DINNER of the SOCIETY will take place on 
Y, May 26 at 7 for 730 p.m., at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, 
HOTEL ME’ ROPOLE, Whitehail ’Place, 8.W., Sir CLEMENTS 
MARKHAM, K.C.B, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. Fellows who 
propose to attend are requested to leave their Names at the Society's 
Office on or before ge a after Pky places will be allotted. 
Tickets, 11. 1s. each, bt:ined from the Cuier Crerx, 1, Savile 
low, W. Fellows have the privilege of introducing Guests. 
LEONARD DARWIN | Hon 
J. F. HUGHES J Secs. 
J. 8. KEUTIE, Secretary. 
1, Savile Row, Burlington Gardens, W. 








MONDAY, 


A RT.—WATER-COLOUR PAI fiwe from} 
: NATURE (LANDSCAPE). LESSONS given ty HARRY GOOD- 
WIN. ‘Terms, Twenty-five Guineas One Month, eit! in England or 
on the Continent. — Address 4, Lisburne Crescent, To y, Dayoa. 


FTERNOON (Daily or Occasiona 
REQUIRED by a LADY (Lond. Univ.', experienced in 
Secretarial, and Office duties. Research ‘Work, Shorthand, ‘Type- 
Prriting, Hook: keeping, &c —Address M. H., 46, St. James’s Road, 
xto! 


ANTED, by a WEST-END PUBLISHER, a 
well- educated YOUTH as JUNIOR CLERK.—Write A. i Ps 
care of Willing’s, 162, Piccadilly, W. 


UBLISHING HOUSE (old established) has 

VACANCY for well-educated YOUTH, witha view of his acquiring 
athorough knowledge of the Trade and ‘working his way up in the 
Business —Apply })., care of Athenx«um Press, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, EC. 


PEACHERS’ REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


The COUNCIL invites applications for the post of REGISTRAR. 
The salary will be 500/. per annum, rising to 600/. The Registrar will 
be Relies to give the whole of his time to the duties of the Office. 
‘peicants should state age, academic qualifications, and experience, 

and the, ie date at which they would be free to enter upon the work of 

e 

aepteabions, together with twenty copies of not more than four 
Testimonials, written specially with a view to this appointment, and 
the names of not more than two personal references, should be sent 
to the Secrerary, Teachers’ Registration Council, Board of Education, 
South Kensington, before TUESDAY, Jute 3. 

Personal canvassing will disqualify. 


‘OUNTY BOROUGH of MIDDLESBROUGH 
TECHNICAL CLASSES. 
A TEACHER will be REQUIRED in SEPTEMBER NEXT to pene h 
Machine Const uction, Applied Mechanics, Mathematics, 
Mechanical Engineering. and Practical, Plane, and Solid ee Moog in 























V S —ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER COLOURS. | (Founded 1804.) —13ist 


with the requirements of the rd of Education and the 

City and Guilds of London Institute. Salary 200/. per annum.— Further 

cee may be obtained from the Heap Masrrr, High School, 
fiddlesbrough. 





EX HIBITION NOW UPEN, 10 toG.—5:. Pall Mall Fast (n 
Gallery). F. W. HAYWARD BUTT, ‘Becretary. 


(THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 

orae wore an EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES, 
open DAILY, 10 to 6, until MAY 23, at the DUDLEY GALLERY, 
EGYPTIAN HALL, Piceadilly, W. Admission ls. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall. — The 
EIGHTY-EIGHTH EXHIBITION of Selected Pictures by British 
and Foreign Artists NOW OPEN. Admission (including Catalogue), 1s. 


THE STATE PORTRAIT OF HIS MAJESTY 


Kine EDWARD i ae ee 
By LUKE FILDES, R.A. 
Messrs. THOS. AGNEW & SONS have the honour to announce that 
they have arranged to publish an 
IMPORTANT MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING, 

By Mr. J. B. PRATT, 

Of this the Official fore Portrait of His Majesty, now being exhibited 
in the Royal Academy. 

The ARTIST'S PRoors, which will be limited in number, will be 


se at 101. 10s. eac 
hotogra, h, pons od full size of gas teh may be seen, and 














Subscribers’ ames are now being by the Publishers, 
Messrs. Tuos. Acnew & Sows, and all the le otal Printsellers. 
EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 


Funds exceed 21,0001. 
Office: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J P. (Chamberlain of London). 


Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Sabscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


80 

MEMBERSHIP. —Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 

Employed is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits u upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
pe wd for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 

ews) 

PENSIONS. —The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 251. and the Women 20/1. per annum each, and they include :— 

The “ Royal Mt Ra od Fund,” which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897, t the great ad the News 
‘Trade has enjoyed aNd the rule of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
prevites Pensions of 20! a year each for Four Widows of Newsvendors. 

The Committee hope they may be enabled to increase this Fund as an 
priate Memorial of the Queen’s beneficent reign. 

‘he ‘‘ Francis fen al otal nad Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Wom n, 20/1, and was s ubscribed in memory of the "jate John 
Francie who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Pablisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The Horace Marshall Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks Marshall. The enployés of that firm have primary right of 
prea to its benefits, but this privilege never having been exercised, 

@ General Pensions of the Institution have had the full benefit 
ortat ng from the interest on this investment since 1887 

‘The “ Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribution of 351., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his irectors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20]. for One Year toa Man and 15/. for 
One Yeart toa Woman, under cobditions laid aon in Rule 8. 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 











{J NIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
invite applications for the appointments of ADDI hein EXAMINERS 
for GRADUATION in the following subjects, viz. 

FACULTY OF ARTS. 
LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS, AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
NGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE. 
BOTANY. 


ZOOLOGY. 

The Persons meporated will hold Office for a period of ‘Three Years 
from January 1, 

Applications, with Testimonials, must be lodged on or before 
SATURDAY, June 28, 1902, with the undersigned, from whom further 
information may be obtained. JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 

St. Andrews, May 2, 1902. 








, obtained at {> 






FRANCE,—ThefATHENZUM can be 


owing Railway Stations 





in France: 
UR, N ‘BEAULIZU-SUR-MER BIARRITZ, BOR- 
J, U. ie ee ,CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
LY ONS MARSEILLES MENTONE 
ANTES. NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
Patonco, 
And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








HORTHAND.—The ROYAL SCHOOL of 
SHORTHAND for rapid and thorough Tuition in 
PITMAN’S SHORTHAND for BUSINESS. 
ROYAL SHORTHAND for PRIVATE USE. 
BOOKKEEPING, LANGUAGES, PENMANSHIP. 


Shorthand Writers and Typists ready to take positions.—Address 
22, Oxenden Street, Panton Street, Haymarket. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and 
SCHOOL AGENCY (estab. 1880), 139 and 141, Regent Street, W. 
—Resident, Daily, and Visiting Governesses, Lady Professors anc 
Teachers, Répé¢titrices, Chaperons, C y 
(English and Foreign) introduced for British Isles and Abroad. Schools 
and Educational Homes recommended. 


DUCATION.—ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 


UE ESE NS COLLEG B&B, 
43 and 45, HARLEY STREET, W. 
Visitor—The Right Rey. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—The Rev. T. W. SHARPE, M.A. C.B. 

SPECIAL COURSES of LECTURES in ‘The MAKING of the 
THAMES,’ by Prof. H. G. SEELEY, A ; and in Domestic Science 
on ‘FIRST AID,’ by Mr. JAMES CAN 

For Syllabus of these Courses and of Nhe “ordinary Lectures apply to 
the Lady Resident, Miss Crovpace 


INANCIAL JOURNAL FOR SALE.—Old- 

established WEEKLY. Excellent reputation. Valuable business 

ee J. N., Box 528, Willing’s Advertising Offices, 125, 
Strand, W.C. 























THE LATE MR. J. H. BROWN’S STOCK. 

ALE of ENGRAVINGS, PICTURES, &c.— 
Owing to the disposal of the Lease, the WHOLE of the STOCK 
of the late Mr. J _H. BROWN will, on TUESDAY NEXT, May 20, 
be offered for SALE at greatly reduced prices.—20, Green Street, 
Leicester Square. 


GECRETABIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sel. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (! ancs). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 











Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
J NIVERSITY of LONDON. | French, and German. Technical Translations into and frem all 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully ‘Ty pe-writte et Load 
A MATRICULATION EXAMINATION will be held by the a re Secretarlal Work i London 
pes of Lt ngsed on SEPTEMBER 15. 'Th 
w held in the Univers: ildi South K ing , only. 
A similar Examination twill be held in June, 1903. flag pan eg WEST KENSINGTON 
The Senate is prepared to appoint SPECIAL MATRICULATION AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations,&c. Phonograph used. 


EXAMINERS for these Two Examinations. 

Farther particulars may be obtained from the Principat, The 
University of London, South Kensington, 8.W., to whom all applica- 
tions should be made not later than WEDNESDAY NEXT, May 21. 

The list of subjects is given below. Two Examiners will be 
required in each subject. 

1, English—Grammar and Com- *10. Portuguese. 

position, inciuding Questions *11. Italian. 

on English History and *12. Hebrew. 

General Geography. Elementary Physics. 
Mathematics (Elementary and | 14. Ancient History. 


~ 
oe 


te 


more advanced). | 15. Modern History. 
3. Latin. | 16. Logic. 
4. Greek | 17. Physical and General Geo- 
5. French | graphy. 
6. German. 18. Geometrical and Mechanical 
*7. Arabic. Drawing. 
*8. Sanskrit. 19 Elementary peeaieery- 
*9, Spanish. 20. Elementary Botany. 


* The Examiners in these subjects will probably not be nia to 
examine before June, 1903. 
N.B.—The University does not bind itself to appoint two Examiners 


in each of the above subjects. 
ARTHUR W. RUCKER, Principal. 


ESTMINS TER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on JULY 2, 3, and 4, to fill up not less than 

FIVE RESIDEN pie SCHOLARSHIPS, THREE NON-RESIDENTIAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS, an xX TIONS.—For particulars apply 
by letter to the Heap cama, 19, bean 8 Yard, Westminster. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, 
An UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, JULY 8. 


JEYBRIDGE LADIKS’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES. M.A. D.Lit Lond., late Classical 
Scholar, Girton, with competent Staff. ‘Thorough education on the 
—_ le of a sound mind in a sound body. French and German a 
ity Preparation for Examinations if required. 
THREE VACANCIES. —SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 14 


"I, HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. 

















Legal and General Copying. ‘Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Lessons 
given. Usual terms. Watarauces Established 1893.—Sixes & Sixes, 
13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 





5, Marrtanp Park Roap, N.W. 


Pree -WRITER.—Miss E. M. T1GAR begs to call 

ttention to her CHANGE of ADDRESS to 5, MAITLAND 
PARK ROAD, Haverstock Hill, N.W. MSS. of every description 
Copied, Duplicated, or Manifold. Established 1881. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, &c., 

TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and. despatch, 8d. 1,000, inelud- 

ing paper and postage.—N. E. Roninson, 8, Westover Road, Wands- 
worth Common, 8. W. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 
with accuracy and despatch at 1s. 3d. per 1.000 words (over 10,000 
Carbon Copies half price. leference to Authors. — 

The Reliance T'ypewriting Office, 565, Mansion House 








boda at ls.) 
Mis: KEN 
Chambers E. Cc. 








en KAP TY PE- WRITING. —8d. per 1,000 words. 
Th? best work only executed by highly educated Operators. A 
few more Clients wanted.—Hunrt, 81, Uplands Road, Stroud Greea, N. 


TIYPE-WRITING.—To AUTHORS,—Eleven 
years’ experience in dealing with every sort of MSS. Terms, 
1s. ls. per J 1,0 000 words —Miss Hiwe rT, 3, Victoria Street, Wi Westminster. 





TYPE- -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tri ; _Cambridge 
thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, Translation. Keferences to Authors. ‘Terms 
(cash): Ordinary English Prose, 1s. 3d. per 1,000 words: scale of 
charges on application.—Tue CampripcE Tyre-Writine AceEncy, 10, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. (formerly 8. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, 
Lewisham, 8.E.). 


EYYPE- were promptly and accurately done, 
10d. 1,000 words. Authors’ MSS.—Address Miss Gonz, 9, 
Addison Road, Bedford Park, W. 


Pree. -WRITING.—All kinds of Type-Writing, 
Shorthand, and Translations undertaken. Special attention 
* — Terms on application.—Miss Rovtieneg, 21, Copthalt 


Higher Local; 
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HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Y Publishers. — and Test! 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Buroues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to 
e DISPOSE of the COPYRIGHTS and PLANT of an old-estab- 
lished NEWSPAPER, Daily (Morning and Ege = Issues. Itis one 
of the largest Papers in the United Kingdom. Good a —_ 
large Advertising connexion. Machiner rama Plant modern up to 
date. Excellent reasons for disposal. Principals and their Solicitors 
only treated with. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 











BoeCKS, MSS., &c.—Messrs. HODGSON & CO., 
Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every description. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly 
offered for Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made 
for Probate, &c. Auction Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. Estab. 1809. 








Catalogues. 
ATALOGUE, No. 35.—Drawings by Turner, 


Varley, wigs "Hunt, peg re, abla by and after Turner, 
Hogarth, Girtin y Millet, Whistler, &e.— 
illustrated Rooke W orks by Sohn Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


UBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
BOOKS at GREATLY KEDUCED PRICES. 
All perfectly New in condition. 
MAY LIST (No. 328) NOW READY. 
W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 

Also a CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE at 
DISUOUNT PRICES and a CATALOGUE of FRENCH LITERATURE. 


MESSES. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


M. MURPHY’S CATALOGUE of high- 

e class SECUND: HAND BOOKS NOW READY, post free on 

application (No. 78), containing Early Printed Rooks—First Editions— 

Standard Sets—and a few Engravings, &c. 100,000 Volumes in Stock. 
Books Purchased.—79, Renshaw Street (only address), Liverpool. 


LLUMIN ATED MSS. on VELLUM.— 

ENKEN’S CATALOGUE, No. 126, contains a number of beautiful 

iLL MINATED MANUSCRIPTS on VELLUM—Kooks of Hours— 

Spanish Documents on Vellum; also Hore printed on Vellum, with 

many other rare Items.—E. Mu! NKEN, 50, Great Russell Street (facing 
British Museum). 


CATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION, III. HIS- 
TORY. IV. POETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. AUX-ARTS. VI. 
GEOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. VIII. IX. GENERAL 
LITERATURE, 

DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
= ees issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered.—Curzon’s 
Persia, 2 vols. 1892—In Memoriam, First Edition, 1850-Geo. 
Meredith's Poems, 185|—Hewlett’s Earthwork out of ‘Tuscany, First 
Edition, 1895—Montaigne’s Essays, ‘Tudor Trans., 3 yols.—Symonds's 
Italian Literature. 2 vols. 1881-9—Whistler's Gentle Art, Large Paper, 
1890—Symonds's Essays, 2 vols. 1890—Cook's Foxhunting, 1826—Hissey’s 
Drive through England, 1885—Gamonia, 1837—Shirley’s Deer Parks, 
1867—Collyn’s Wild Red Deer, 1862—Desperate Remedies, 3 vo:s 1871— 
Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols. 1878—Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols 1881— 
Jesse’s Richard I1I., 1862—Andrew Lang's Ballads, 1872— Warwickshire 
Hunt, 1837—Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 2 vols. First Edition, 
1882. 100,000 KOOKS FOR SALE and WANTED. By far the largest 
and most valuable Stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BaxeEn’s Great 
Bookshops, 14 and 16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


T° INVALIDPS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

inall parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
fall ena Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, Sraven Street, Trafalgar Square. We. ‘Telegraphic 
Address, ‘‘ Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 




















FICTION. 




















YUNBRIDGE WEKLLS.—Confortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant, and central. ‘Three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. & C. 
nig No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
elis. 








Sales bp Auction. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, Kin — Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely : 


On FRIDAY, Mav 23, OLD ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN SILVER and SILVER-GILT PLATE. 


On SATURDAY, May 24, OLD PICTURES, the 
Property of a GENTLEMAN. 


On MONDAY, May 26, and Four Following Days. 
= So a LECTION = apes and other WORKS of 
iefly ian, 0 wval an naissance Ti , th 
ore Signor STEFANO BARDINI, of Florence. ee 





A Transit Theodolite, finest make, in perfect order and 
condition, 


14-in, Transit Instrument, complete, 
Splendid Microscopes by Swift and Beck, and other 
Scientific Apparatus. 
FRIDAY, 23rd inst., at half-past 12. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 


A splendid waanete THEODOLITE and TRANSIT INSTRUMENT, 
perfect condition, as new, 


A we... “CHALLENGER” MICROSCOPE, 
And other MICROSCOPES and ACCESSORIES by best Makers, 


Very 7 ype PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS, and an 
TELEPHOTO ATTACHMENT for same, 


Ww ORKING MODELS of ENGINES, 

TOOLS, PHOTOGRAPHIC and LANTERN APPARATUS, 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS, ENGRAVINGS, and 
MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 

On view Thursday 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 
logues on applicati 


R, J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
On TUESDAY, May 27, 

A magniticent COLLECTION of CLOISONNE ENAMEL, 
KINGFISHER FEATHER ORNAMENTS, 
EMBROIDERIES, MANDARINS' COATS, 
And other things from Pekin. 

Also CHINA and PRONZES from JAPAN, 

And CURIOSITIES from all parts. 

On view day prior and morning of Sale. 
Catalogues on application. 











Jap nese Works of Art. 
Important Sale, 
By order of the well-known Firm of Benten § Co., of Kyoto. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Rooms, 38, Kirg Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
On THURSDAY, MAY 22, and THURSDAY, MAY 29, 
A unique Consignment of OLD and NEW EMBROIDERIES, 
Some of very large size, and 
Executed by the best Artists in Japan; 
Also OLD and NEW BROCADES, 
In the shape of TEMPLE HANGINGS and PRIESTS’ ROBES. 
Many CUT VELVETS, CURTAINS, CUSHION COVERS, and 
FUKUSAS. 
KIMONAS suitable for FANCY DRESS BALLS. 
A choice Selection of Large and Small SCREENS, and 
Some fine Examples of OULD SATSUMA and LACQUER. 
A few WOOD CARVINGS, GILT WOOD FIGURES, &c 


May be viewed on ar afternoon, the 20th. and Wednesday, the 2st, 
and on Wednesday, the 28th 


Catalegues may be had on application. 





Magnificent Benin Collection. 


ME: J. C. STEVENS has received instructions 
to offer for SALE on TUESDAY, June 3, 
A marvellous COLLECTION of BENIN BRONZES, 
consisting of about Five Hundred Pieces. 
This wonderful Collection will be offered first in One Lot, and if not 
disposed of, will be sold according to Catalogue. 
Catalogues in course of preparation. 
Stevens’s Auction Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, WC. 


THL 'RSDAF, June 5, 
R. J. C. STEVENS, of 38, King £ treet, Covent 


Garden, will SELL by AUCTION, as abuve at half -past 12 
o'clock precisely, the CONCLUDING PORTION of the COLLECTION 
of EGGs formed by the late PHILIP CROWLEY, F.Z.S., including 

many rare and beautiful Varieties—Three Egg Cabinets, &c ; alsoa 
Selection of Fggs from the Coliection of H. NUBLE, Esq , F Z.8., &c., 
who is rearranging his Cabinets, including Fggs of the Pectoral and 
Baird’s Sandpiper, White's Thrush, Pomathorine Skua, Grey Plover, 
and G Iden Eagle, and other Varieties; also an Egg of the “Epyornis 
Maximus—an Egg of the Moa—and an Egg of the Great Auk. 

May be viewed the day prior from 2 to 5 and morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had 





Sale of fire Old Oak Wainscoting and Library Furniture, 
Louis NV. Drawing- Room Furniture, /talian Bronzes, 
Marble Statue, China, Ivories, fine Pictures, Steinway 
Pranoforte, and costly Appointments, 


ESSRS. W. H. & J. A. EADON are instructed 

by J. G. 1|OWOOD, Esq., who has given up Five Oaks, to SELL 

by AUCTION, at the SALEKOOM, ST. JAMES'S STREE!r, SHEF- 
FIELD, on THURSDAY, May 29, at lla ™., the very fine OLD OAK 
PANELLING, with Carved Frieze, magnificent Mantelpiece and 
Overmantel, oor and Frame, being the complete fitment of a Library 
18 ft. square, 11 ft. high, with the grand OL) OAK LIKRARY FUK- 
NITURE, comprising 8 ft. Gin. mookcase, Two smaller Kookcases, 
all heavily carved—Settee with Five Carved Panels in back—Speci- 
men Cabinet, with Collection of Geological Specimens — Writing 
Davenport— Jacobean Table—Nine Arm and other Chairs—Incense 
Case — Bow-shaped Oak and Steel Pierced Fire Screen — Oriental 
Carpet—Pair of rich Silk Tapestry Curtains. formerly belonging to 


The valuable Collection of my tees of the late Dr. PARKER 
of Ramsgate. " 
MESSE. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL fe AUCTION, at a ewe No. 13, Well! 
mn WEDNESDAY, May 21 jonton 


Days, at 1 o'cloe! precise! , the valuable COLLECTIO f EN. 
GRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, = *WUODCUTS,  atacipally ay the Old 
eae formei by the late Dr. PARKER, of Albion Place, Kamsgate. 


Street, Strand, W.C., ,and Three Following 


talogues may be had. May be viewed on Saturday, May 1 
Tecetay! May 20 =“ y y, May 17, and on 





The valuable Collection of Coins and Medals of thelateHENRY 
W. CHOLMLEY, E:q., of Howsham Halli, York, 


M Essks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL “ibe AUCTION, vat hea Seg No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDA ne A ur Followin Days. at 
1 o'clock precisely. tne yaluable COLL ction. pe COINS and MEDALS 
of the late HENRY W. CHOLMLEY, Esq., of Howsham Hall, York, 
and that of a Member a the Numismatic Society of London. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; illustrated 
Copies, price One Shillirg each. 


The va! ao" Library of the late WILLIAM TWOPENN 7, 
q., of Woodstock Park, Sittingbourne. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON . HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 26, and Three Followin Daye, 
at 1 gisloek precieely, the the valuable LIBRARY of the late WILLIAM 
TWOPENNY, Esq Woodstock Park, Sittingbourne, comprising 
Standard English and French ‘Taos: Historical Works and kio- 
graphies—Works of Reference—Books on Architecture, Antiquities 
and the Fine Arts, i, Piret Balti Early English Poetry, including 
Milton's Paradise Lost, First Edition—the Best Editions of the Eliza- 
bethan I —Publications of rned Societies 
—rare ‘Tracts relating to Charles I. and II., the Civil War, and the 
Commonwealth— scarce Early Am: ericana —Voyages and Travels—Pooks 
illustrated by Bewick and Cruikshank—Grimm’s Fairy ‘Tales, First 
Edition—-Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, First Edition—the Writings 
of Defoe, Swift, and Sterne, First Editions—Rogers’ 8 Italy and Poems, 
Proofs, Presentation Copies—Turner’s Southern Coast, Large Paper, 
and Engravings fiom his other Works, &c., all in fine ‘Library Condi: 
tion, and principally bound by — F. Bedford, Riviere, Holloway, 
Kamsge, and other eminent Binders. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











High-class Modern Illustrated Books and Remainders, including 
100 Sets of the Daily Telegraph’s Hundred Best Novels, 


M ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 

on FRIDAY, May 23, atlo’clock. MODERN BOOKS and REMAINDERS, 
including 100 Sets of the Daily Telegraph's Hundred Best Novels, com- 
prising ent important Copyright and Standard ape be esteemed 
Authors, half-morocco, gilt top Soh at 12I/.)—500 

Coloured Plates in Portfolio (pub. 1 1.)— 80 Cardinal Duboie's Memoirs, 
2 vols. (11. ls.) —75 A French Volunteer in the American War (12s. 6d.)— 
160 Burton’s ‘Translation of Catullus (3/. 3s.)—100 Andrews’s Old Church 
Life, Bygone Southwark, &c. (7s. 6d.)— 50 Tyack’s Church Bells (5s.)— 
also high-class Modern ‘Illustrated Books—Popular Novels—and a 
Selection of Recent Publications, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
the Property of the Jate 








Rare and valuable Books, includi 
G. H. DIXON, Esq. (remsved from Cumberland)—a Col- 
lection of Books on Costume—Mezzotint Portraits, §c.—Oil 
Painting of Alexander Pope by Richardson, 


M E8885. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, ancery Lane, W.C, on 
May 28, and Two Following Days, at 1 oeek: tare and 
valuable BOOKS, including an extensive and interesting Collection 
of Books on Costume, comprising Bonnard et Duplessis, Costume 
Historique, 5 vols. —Jacquemin, Iconographie de Costume—Racinet, 
Costume Historique, 6 vols., and ana! others on the same subject — 
Lodge’s Portraits, 4 vols. Large Paper—‘The Houghton Gallery, 2 vols.— 
Lord Vernon’s Dante, 3 vols.—Shaw's Illuminated Ornaments, with 
Miniatures on vellum inserted—the Art Journal, 56 vols., handsome!y 
bound in half-morocco-Alpine Journal, 20 vols. annals of Sporting, 
13 vyols.—Fur and Feather Series, Large mig r, 9 vols., and others on 
Sporting—Books with Coloured Plates by Rowlandson, Alken, &c.— 
Gawin Douglas’s Zneid of Virgil. 1553, and others in Early English 
Literature — Reger Williams’s American Grammar, 1613, and othe 
interesting Americana— ‘Tennyson’ 8 Helen's Tower, Original Wiaypcr— 
Lamb’s Rosamund Gray, 1798, and other First Editions of Esteemed 
Autbors—Scientific Books and Works on Natural History—also an Oil 
Painting of Alexander Pope by Jonathan Richardson—Mezzotint Por- 
traits, Framed Prints, and Engravirgs, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


WEDNESDAY, 





EASTHAM, CHESHIRE, 
Important Sale by order of Mr. ASPINALL TOBIN. 
— CORKHILL & JOB will SELL by 


LCTION, at EASTHAM HOUSE, EASTHAM, near BIRKEN- 
HEAD. - MONDAY, May 26. and Four Following Days, the high-class 
ANTIQUE and MODERN HOUSEHULD APPOINTMENTS, including 
——e Old Oak Furniture—very valu»ble Oil Painting, The Temple 
of Apollo, by Claude Lorraine, from the Altieri Palace, Rome—UId 
Coloured and Plain Engravings—Antique K'ue and White China—about 
600 oz. Silver - Horse—Carriages — Cattle, & 

On view Saturday, 24th inst. Catalogues may be 

Avcrionrers, 86 and 863, Grange Road, Birkenhead. 
111, Birkenhead. 


Libraries of the late A. TROUP, Esq , the late B. DONKIN, 
Esq., and other Proper ties, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, May 22, and Following Day, at — minutes past 1 o'clock 
recisely, the LIBRARIES of the late A TROUP, Esq., the late B. 
YONKIN, Esq, and other Properties, including Lodge's Portraits, 
12 vols. in 6—Scott'’s Waverley, 3 vols., First Edition— Balzac, Novels, 
11 vols —Dickens’s Oliver Twist, First Edition— Ruding’s Annals of the 
Cvinage—Forlong’s Rivers of Life—Instituti-n of Civil Engineers, 
Pr Works on Egypt and the East—Scientific Publications— 


had from the 
Telephone, 








the Emperor Louis Napoleon—Venetian Wrought-Iron C 
sp'endid Inlaid Satinwood Louis XV. Drawing-Room Furniture by 
Johnson & Appleyards, comprising large Cabinet. with Projecting 
Centre—China Cabinet, with Glass Sides—Cabinet of Sheraton Design— 
Music Cabinet—T'wo Settees—Nine Easy, Arm, and Gossip Chairs in 
rich French Silk ‘Tapestry—Envelope Card ‘Table— Overmantel—Three 
fold Gilt Screen—Krass Standard Lamp. fitred for Electric aca 
brilliant-toned Steinway Boudoir Grand Pianoforte —fine 
Marble Figure, the Venus di Roma, with Verd Antique Marble Pedestal 
and Inlaid Satinwood Canopy—lItalian Bronze Groups: Aineas and 
Anchises, The Wrestlers, M'lo rendirg the Oak—Japanese and other 
Bronzes—Buh!, Sévres, and Japanese Inlaid Clocks—T'wo important Oil 
Paintings: A Successful Raid, by Rh. Beavis. R.W.8.,and Gossip at the 
Well. by B. Bukovac; also Water-Colour Drawings by W. H. Pigott, 
E. Ellis, James Poole, A. W. Williams, &e —Old and Modern Decorative 
China, including Dresden, Vienna, Worcester, Coalport, Sévres, 
Doulton, Orienta!, &c. —Japanese and other Ivory Carvings— Indian 
Inlaid Chess Board; also the “ro; erty of a LOCAL GENTLEMAN, 
‘Twenty-two fine OIL PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS, including ‘Three 
by John Pettie, RA, Four by James Poole, an important Work ed 
James Webb, and others by F. Goodall, R.A., E. M. Ward, RA 
Laslett J. Pott, E. Castan, Carlton A. Smith—and a Collection of Old 
Sheffield and Sterling Silver Piate. 

On view Tuesday and Wednesday, May 27 and 28. Catalogues, Six- 
pence each, may be had of the AvcrionErnks. 





—First Editions of Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Stevenson, and ot::er 
Modern Authors, &c. ‘ 





I onapp 


5 





Collection of Engravings, Drawings, and Paintings, 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by ~e et at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. 
on THURSDAY, May 29, and Following Day. at ten minutes p2st 
1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, including 
Historical Subjects—a Series of London and other Views—Portraits 
and Fancy Prints. the Property of a well-known COLLECTOR, 
deceased ; also Water-Colour a and = 





Library of the late HENRY SQUIRE, Esq., C. C. (hy 
order of the Ezecutors), 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C, 

on TUESDAY, June 3, and Following Day, the valuable LIBRARY, 

ENGRAV. INGS, and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS formed by the late 
HENRY S8QU IRE, Esq , C.C. (by order of the Executors). 
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Library of the late JOSEPH JACKSON HOWARD, Esq., 
F.S.A, LL.D., Maltrav:rs Herald Extraordinary. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C, 

on TUESDAY, June 17, and Three Following Days, at ten minutes 

1 o'clock precisely, the valuable LIBRARY formed by the late 

r. J. J. HOWARD, comprising a long Series of Works on County 
and Family History, Genealogy, &c. 








Manuscript Collections formed by the late JOSEPH 
JACKSON HOWARD, Esq., LL.D. F.S.A. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
DURING JUNE, the important MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS of the 








late J. J. HOWARD, Esq., Maltravers Herald, comprising ‘Transcripts 
of unique Pedi and Visitati -Copies of Ancient Deeds and 
Charters—Old ical I 1 ing Arms — Rubbings 


from Brasses, &c. ro di 


4 prep 








YHE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 
Contents. MAY. 

‘The Ancient Kingdom of Kongo. Ry the Rev T. Lewis. With 5 
Illustrations and Map. —The Artesian Water Supply of Australia from 
a hical Sti int. By W. Gibbons Cox, C.E. With 5 Illus- 
trations and Sketch-Map.—The Russian Tibet Expedition, 1899-1901. 
By Capt. P. K. Kozloff. With Sketch-Map and 5 Illustrations.—Travel 
and Trade Routes in North Eastern Rhodesia and Adjacent Parts of 
East Central Africa. With Sketch-Mapand Map. I. A Voyage on Lake 
‘Tanganyika. . Robert Codrington. II. Journey from Dumira Bay, 
Lake Nyasa, to Fife, on the Tanganyika Plateau. By Charles McKinnon. 
III. Journey tothe Kafue and Zombo Districts. By P. H.Selby.—Prof. 
Gregory's Expedition to Lake Eyre—Recent Exploration in Alaska.— 
The Fjords and Bays of Iceland.—The Defiection of the Plumb-line in 
India. By E. A. Re-ves. With Sketch-Map —Reviews :—Asia: The 
Philippine Islands; America: Central America and West Indies; 
Harrisse’s Newfoundland ; General: ‘The Relations of Geography and 
History; Education: Dryer's Physical Geography. — The Monthly 
Record.—Obituary: Cecil Rhodes, Sir Richard Temple, Prof. Meikle- 
john, Dr. y, Major Casati.— Meetings of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Session 1901-1902.—G Pp L e of the Month.— 
New Maps.—Edward Stanford, 12, 13, 14, Long Acre, W.C. 





Price 2s, 











RCHITECTURE at the PARIS SALON; The 

M t to Victor E lat Rome ; Artisans’ Dwellings — 

From the Municipal and from the Private Point of View (Architectural 

A iati ;. Illustrati of South Porch, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 

mo ; Colchester Town Hall; Chairs at Colchester Town Hall; 

St. James's Church, ds, as Resto and Decorated, &c. — See 

the BUILDER of May 17 (4d.; by post, 43d). Through any News- 

egent, or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, 
London, W.C. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
BPIBLICTHECA SOMERSETENSIS : a Catalogue 
of Books, Pamphlets, &c., d with the County of Somerset. 
By EMANUEL GREEN, F'8.A. 3 vols. 4to, price 3/. 3s. net. 
Barnicott & Pearce, Taunton ; and all Booksellers. 








SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 
EUTHANASIA. By S. D. WILLIAMS and 


ROSEMARY CRAWSHAY. From her at 12, Warwick Road, 
Paddington, GRATIS. ‘A remarkable essay.”—Saturday Review. 





_—— 


NEW BOOK BY C. J. CORNISH. 
NOW READY. 


THE NATURALIST ON THE 
THAMES. 


With 38 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
LIFE at the Z00. Fifth Edition. 6s. 


“A more companionable beok we cannot imagine.”— Spectator. 


WILD ENGLAND of TO-DAY. Third 


Edition. 6s. 
“ Even more fascinating than its predecessor.’’— World. 


ANIMALS at WORK and PLAY. Second 
“ Tadood. a delightful book.”— Times. 


ANIMALS of TO-DAY: their Life and 
‘onversation. 6s. 


“A very entertaining and instructive volume.”"—Naiure. 


NIGHTS WITH an OLD GUNNER. 6s. 


“A most delightful volume of essays.”—Spectator. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


NEW CHINA and OLD. Personal Recol- 
lections and Observations of Thirty-Three Years. By Archdeacon 
MOULE. With 30 Illustrations. 5s. 

“Exceedingly interesting ; it contains a deal of information; and 
some of the vexed questions of the Orient are discussed in a tone 
admirable alike for breadth and temper.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


OXFORD. Brief Historical and Descriptive 
Notes by ANDREW LANG. With many Illustrations by A. 
Brunet-Vebaines, &c. Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE. By J. W. Clark. With many 


Illustrations by A. Brunet-Debaines and H. Toussaint. Cheaper 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. From the Earliest 
Times to the Death of Shakespeare. By SIDNEY -LEE. With 
many Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 


The CHEMISTRY of PAINTS and PAINT- 
ING. By A. H. CHURCH, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the 
Royal Academy of Arts. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

“In all respects a medel of what such a work should be.” 
Atheneum. 


London: SEELEY & CO., LiMiTED, 


FROM 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
A FOREIGN VIEW of ENGLAND in the REIGNS of 


GEORGE I. and GEORGE II. Translated by Madame VAN MUYDEN. With a Photogravure Plate and many 
other Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Just out. 
An account of London and England, written during the years 1725-1729, by Monsieur César de Saussure, a descendant 
of the French family of that name, who came over to this country for an educational visit, and wrote a continuous and detailed 
account of what he saw and did. The book is a most careful and remarkable description of London, its life and society, 
two hundred years ago. 


TEN THOUSAND MILES in PERSIA. A Record of Eight 


Years’ constant Travel in Eastern and Southern Iran, with Special Reference to the Geography and History of the 
Country, as well as its Commercial Resources, the Opening-up of Trade Routes, and to the Journeys of Alexander 
the Great and Marco Polo.. By Major PERCY MOLESWORTH SYKES (Queen’s Bays). Consul at Kerman, awarded 
Silver Medal by the Society of Arts, 1897, the Back Grant in 1899, and the Gold Medal in 1902 by the Royal 
Geographical Society. With Maps and many Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 25s. net. {Just out. 


SAVAGE ISLAND. An Account of a Mission to Niué and Tonga 


in the Pacific Ocean. By BASIL THOMSON, late H.M. Special Commissioner. With Map and Illustrations, 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Just out. 
Contains an account of the negotiations which led to the establishment of a British Protectorate over these islands— 
the latest additions to the Empire. The book is, to some extent, a sequel to the author's ‘ Diversions of a Prime Minister,’ 
of which the Spectator said: ‘‘Is this an additional chapter to ‘Gulliver’s Travels’? Of course it is serious history, but it 
has something of the effect of Swift’s famous satire.” Savage Island being one of the most remote and least known of the 
Polynesian islands, the book contains much native lore that is new to anthropologists. 


DANGEROUS TRADES. The Historical, Social, and Leading 


Aspects of Industrial Occupations as affecting Public Health. By a number of Experts. Edited by Dr. T. OLIVER, 
M.A. M.D. F.R.C.P., Medical Expert on the White Lead, Dangerous Trades, Pottery, and Lucifer Match Committees 
of the Home Office ; Professor of Physiology, University of Durham; Physician to the Royal Infirmary, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 25s. net. (Just out. 


PRACTICAL LEGISLATION. Instructions for Drafting Acts 


of Parliament, and for the Composition of other Business Documents, with an Introduction giving some Personal 
Reminiscences of the Life of a Parliamentary Draughtsman, with some Notices of the Mode ot Transacting Parlia- 


mentary Business by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli. By LORD THRING, K.C.B. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. sian 
ust out. 


NOTES on FORTIFICATION. With a Synoptical Chart. By 


Major B. R. WARD, R.E. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. [Just out. 


EDUCATION and EMPIRE. Addresses on Topics of the Day. 


By R. B. HALDANE, K.C. M.P. LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Ready next week, 














TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 


A FIRST COURSE of CHEMISTRY. By J. H. Leonard, Author 


of ‘A First Course of Practical Science.’ With numerous Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 6d. [Just out. 


PLATO'S ‘REPUBLIC.’ By Prof. Lewis Campbell, Hon. Fellow 


of Balliol College, Oxford. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 2s. [Ready next weeh. 


CUCHULAIN of MUIRTHEMNE. The Story of the Men of 


the Red Branch of Ulster. Arranged and Put into English by LADY GREGORY. With an Introduction by W. B. 
YEATS. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. (Just out. 


WE are SEVEN. Half-hours on the Stage, Grave and Gay. By 


HAMILTON AIDE, Author of 'The Snares of the World.’ Crown 8vo, 4s. net. (Just out. 
1. A Gleam in the Darkness—2. A Lesson in Acting—3. The Brudenels—4. All or Nothing—5. Colour Blind—6. Two 
Strings to a Beau—7. A Table a’ Hote. 





A NEW WORK OF FICTION. 


The LIFE of JOHN WILLIAM WALSHE, F.S.A. Edited, with 


an Introduction, by MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL, Author of ‘In Tuscany,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [/ust out. 


This story, the scene of which is laid in Tuscany and Umbria, purports to be told by the scholar’s son, and, while 
dealing largely with matters of purely human interest, will be found to contain much relating to Franciscan studies and 
the deeper side of Roman Catholic Mysticism. 


TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 


The SHADOWY THIRD. By Horace Annesley Vachell, Author 


of ‘John Charity,’ &c. (Just out. 


The VALLEY of DECISION. By Edith Wharton, Author of 


‘A Gift from the Grave,’ ‘ Crucial Instances,’ &c. (Just out. 


‘* A really brilliant work. It is very long, but the six hundrei and fifty pages do not weary one...... As we read we are 
reminded of Vernon Lee, of ‘John Inglesant,’ of Boccaccio, and, in one of the most striking passages of the story, of 
Cagliostro.”—Spectator, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





38, Great Russell Street, 
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THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


wets vr Or O371WO0SWwCO OWWOOO™OO™OOO™w”T’" LLL 


SPRING LIST OF NEW WORKS READY 


AND IN THE PRESS. 
READY. 


LANDSEER. Being Volume 1 of “The Makers of British Art.” 


By JAMES A. MANSON. _ Illustrated with 21 Half-Tone Pages of Pictures, and a Photogravure 
Portrait. 3s. 6d. net. 


TOLSTOY: his Life and Works. ByJ.C. Kenworthy. 6s. 
NEW IDEAS on BRIDGE. By Archibald Dunn, Jun. ls. 
SAKUNTALA, and other Indian Writings. “Scott Library” 


Addition. ls. 6d. 


The YEOMANRY in SOUTH AFRICA. By Karl B. Spurgin. 


5s. net. 


SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. Eliot. With Frontispiece. 1s. 6d. 
The MILL on the FLOSS. Eliot. With Frontispiece. 1s. 6d. 


IN THE PRESS. 
REMINISCENCES of FREDERICK GOODALL, R.A. 1 vol. 12s. 


MUSICIANS WIT, HUMOUR, and ANECDOTE. By Frederick 


J. CROWEST, Author of ‘ The Great Tone Poets.’ Profusely illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
REYNOLDS. ‘‘Makers of British Art.” By Elsa D’Esterre 
KEELING. 3s. 6d. net. 


TURNER. ‘Makers of British Art.” By Robert Chignell. 


3s. 6d. net. 


ROMNEY. ‘Makers of British Art.” By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 


3s. 6d. net. 


The MAKING of CITIZENS. New “Contemporary Science” 


Vol. 6s. 


Nore.—The TRAMPS of the ‘WALKING PARSON” will be published 
by this Company. 








Tae WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limitep, 
Paternoster Square, London, E.C. ; 
EDITORIAL OFFICES, FELLING, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


MARIE CORELLI’S 
NEW ROMANCE. 


TEMPORAL POWER. 


A STUDY IN SUPREMACY. 











Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MESSRS. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they will 
publish, some time in the late summer, Miss Marie Corelli’s new and important 
romance. The story is a singularly striking and powerful one, dealing with a 
subject which has never before been treated in fiction, and intimately touching on 
certain topics which have been for some time uppermost in the minds of many 
people. The book will be almost as long as ‘THe Masrer Curistian.’ 

The success of Miss Corelli’s last romance was so extraordinary that 
Messrs. Methuen will be glad if the public will order their copies of TEMPORAL 
POWER as early as possible. Much inconvenience will thus be saved both to 
the public and to the publishers. 





MARIE CORELLI’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8yo, 6s. each. 


A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. Twenty-third Edition. 
VENDETTA. Eighteenth Edition. 
THELMA. Twenty-sixth Edition. 
ARDATH: the Story of a Dead Self. Thirteenth Edition. 
The SOUL of LILITH. Tenth Edition. 
WORMWOOD. Eleventh Edition. 
BARABBAS: a Dream of the World’s Tragedy. Thirty-sixth Edition. 
The SORROWS of SATAN. Forty-fifth Edition. 
The MASTER CHRISTIAN. 160th Thousand. 





METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


—_—~>—_ 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


By HERBERT W. TOMPKINS, F.R.Hist.S. 
Illustrated by Frederick L. Griggs, 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s, 
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The Mastery of the Pacific. By Archibald 

R. Colquhoun. (Heinemann.) 

Ir is probably not too much to say that no 
one man except Mr. Colquhoun could have 
written this book; that no other man 
has either the intimate knowledge of the 
subject in its several branches or the ability 
to expound it in literary form. For our- 
selves, though not without a familiarity 
with some parts of the wondrous scene he 
has portrayed, our attitude in reading has 
been that of a disciple rather than of a 
critic, and we feel now but small temptation 
to reverse the rd/es and sit in judgment on 
one so much more competent to instruct. 
There are, of course, books in plenty and to 
spare on the several chapters of this volume. 
We have read or turned over the leaves 
of many on, for instance, the Philippine 
Islands, their conquest and annexation, 
though not yet their pacification, by the 
United States. There are works innumer- 
able—mostly also unreadable—on China; 
works on Australia, constitution and all; 
and so on for the rest; but for the clearness 
of the picture this one book is of greater 
value than all the others put together, and 
the chapters of it, taken separately, would 
form an adequate library of Pacific lore. 
What it does not tell is not worth telling, 
except, of course, to special students of 
places and industries. 

We shall, then, be doing our best for 
our readers if we endeavour to put 
before them a short summary of its con- 
tents, with some account of the way in 
which the subjects under review have been 
treated. ‘‘ The work,” Mr. Colquhoun says 
at the outset, ‘‘is neither scientific nor his- 
torical”; and though he is, in this, ex- 
plicitly referring to his introductory chapter, 
the dictum may, with equal propriety, be ex- 
tended to the whole work. If history comes 
in, it is because its presence is needed to 
explain the present position of affairs; and 
thus, after a very brief general account of 
the ocean and its containing and contained 





lands, from the historical, geographical, and 
ethnological point of view, he plunges at 
once into the depths of the subject with a 
section entitled ‘The United States in the 
Pacific,’ and begins with a descriptive 
examination of the western coast of the 
States and the Pacific slope, necessarily in 
their relation to the Pacific itself—that is, to 
the sea. Of available harbours within the 
territory of the States there are only two, 
but these two are magnificent. It is needless 
to speak here of San Francisco and the 
Golden Gate, which mest people have seen 
or read about. Puget Sound in Washing- 
ton State, though close to our own border, 
is—in this country, at least—not so widely 
known. But it is, says Mr. Colquhoun, 

‘* perhaps the most beautiful sheet of salt water 
in the world. So sheer is the coast of this 
almost inland sea that in some places vessels can 
tie up to trees on the banks. Seattle, the chief 
port, is a serious rival to Vancouver. Both 
here and at Tacomak are busy shipbuilding 
yards, and with the increase of that industry 
here and at San Francisco the United States 
will probably become a formidable rival to 
Britain and Japan in the construction of vessels 
for the purposes of warfare as well as commerce.” 
As a commercial port, however, the author 
considers that San Francisco will continue 
to enjoy and further develope its existing 
pre-eminence. 

‘*It will probably become one of the greatest 

cities of the world. The recent increase of 
shipping, both in size and number, is noticeable, 
and San Francisco is now connected by direct 
lines and frequent sailings with Sydney, Yoko- 
hama, Hong Kong, Hamburg (vid Central and 
South America), and through Honolulu with all 
the various island groups of the Pacific. Soon, 
no doubt, a line will run direct to Manila, to 
avoid the present trans-shipment at Hong Kong, 
while the cable connects it with Honolulu, and 
is to be extended to Manila and thence to 
Asia.” 
At present the development is checked by 
the want of free communication with the 
Eastern States and with Europe; but this 
want will be remedied by the construction 
of the canal. The difficulties, physical and 
political, in the way of this are referred to, 
the author having now, as he had a few 
years ago in ‘The Key of the Pacific,’ a 
decided preference for the Nicaragua route. 
And now, as before, he holds that 


“the improvement of communications all over, 


the world can only be beneficial to the larger 
proportion of the human race. The same 
unreasonable timidity and selfish obstruction 
which has stood in the way of this canal, has 
blocked the path of every new measure, and 
there were plenty of people to predict complete 
failure, and then, evil consequences to Europe 
from the cutting of the Suez Canal...... If the 
long-dormant wealth of the Orient is to be 
exploited, every facility for bridging the dis- 
tance from West to East must be utilized.” 
Mr. Colquhoun then passes on to speak of 
Honolulu and the ‘beautiful islands of 
Hawaii,” and of the two small islands 
of the Samoan group now allotted to the 
United States, the importance of which 

‘* really lies in their position, as providing a 
first-class coaling and repairing station on the 
direct line of the great highway of commerce 
between San Francisco and Australia, and 
slightly south of the steamship line which will 
connect the Philippines with the proposed 
trans-isthmian canal,” 


though other developments may arise in the 
immediate future. But the possibilities of 





Pacific trade are yet unknown and can only 
be guessed. In the Asiatic-Pacific area, 
the countries with which the United States 
are now brought into immediate contact, 
there are close on five hundred millions of 
eople, of which enormous total about four 
Soaeea belong to China and Japan. The 
extraordinary commercial and industrial 
development of Japan during the last oy 
years, continually increasing as thoug 
urged by an accelerating force, cannot but 
suggest what may be in store for the world 
if China too should be compelled to enter 
on the route of progress. 
‘“‘ There are those,”’ says Mr. Colquhoun, 


‘* who, arguing from the standstill condition of 
China’s trade, maintain that China is a poor 
country, and that she is over-pcpulated. To 
both these views the writer has always taken 
exception. The general consensus of opinion, 
however, is that China is a land of vast possi- 
bilities in her soil, but the potentialities in her 
people are u:ually overlooked. The country as 
a whole is not over-populated, though certain 
districts are, and the vast regions and mineral 
resources awaiting development, if only properly 
utilized, would employ the present redundant 
Chinese population for a long time to come.” 


That by some means an awakening is on 
the point of coming to China the author has 
no doubt, and he seems to take it for 
granted that it is to be forced on the 
country by foreign powers; that it will be 
parcelled out into “spheres of influence,” 
and that white men, according to their dif- 
ferent policies or conflicting interests, will 
administer and control its commerce :— 

‘*Tt is thus impossible to indicate the course 
of events, the exact extent of developments 
imminent, or what direction they may take. 
Were China on the eve of a new departure on 
her own initiative or under the guidance of 
Japan, it might be possible to foreshadow the 
future, which would be a repetition, on a 
greater or lesser scale, of the rise of Japan; 
but, cut up by foreign powers with diverging 
policies and subject to outside influences, it is 
only possible to foresee the development of 
vast regions at the hands of Western Powers, 
with the application of all their gifts of 
organisation, and each sphere a closed borough 
so far as possible.” 


That there will be a great increase of trade, 
and that a large share of this will go to 
benefit the United States, Mr. Colquhoun 
considers certain, and yet 

‘the blessing, such as it may be, will not be 
an unmixed one...... A progressive European 
China may produce more business than a stand- 
still Chinese China, but it will be more trouble- 
sume. Whether the process can be carried out 
without serious disorders, without perhaps a 
conflagration such as the world has not yet 
known, remains to be seen.” 

This possibility, however, is very commonly 
not considered. It seems to be generally 
taken for granted that the slumbering giant 
can be violently roused to action, and that 
he will then exert himself in the peaceful, 
industrious way which has distinguished 
him during his long sleep. Everything is 
possible, but we should be sorry to say that 
this is probable. 

Of the Philippine Islands, the people that 
inhabit them, and the intrusion of the 
Americans the author has much to say. 
For these new-comers the position is 
difficult, complicated by the presence of a 
mixed race, and by the evil traditions of 
three centuries of bad government. That 
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eventually they will establish themselves 
cannot be doubted, but much trouble is to be 
expected before the country can settle down 
to Anglo-Saxon methods. When it does 
the favourable situation will give the Ameri- 
cans enormous advantages and make them 
a very important factor in the commercial 
politics of the Western Pacific, as their own 
coast line does in the east. The Japanese, 
both by their natural situation and their 
occupation of Formosa, must also exercise 
dominant influence in the west, which the 
development of their naval strength will 
continually increase. Whether at such 
enormous distances from their naval bases 
the continental powers of Europe will be 
able to contest this may be doubted ; and 
the struggle for “the mastery of the 
Pacific,” if, or when, it comes, will be between 
Great Britain, the United States, and Japan. 

At present the territorial interests of 

Great Britain in the Pacific are largely those 
of Australia, and Mr. Colquhoun fills many 
most interesting pages with an examination 
of the policy which Australia’s geographical 
position and climate may force on its people. 
We doubt if the many questions which have 
already arisen, and which may arise in the 
future, between the different states of the 
new Commonwealth, or between that Com- 
monwealth andthe mother country, have ever 
been so clearly and succinctly put. It is, 
perhaps, the consideration of these which 
leads Mr. Colquhoun to look to the United 
States as the dominant factor, the future 
master of the Pacific; yet this must be a 
matter of time, and in time, as he himself 
shows, a new factor may arise and enor- 
mously strengthen the power and influence 
of the British Empire. This is British 
Columbia, which, 
‘with an area equal to France, Holland, Italy, 
and Belgium, with 1,000 miles of sea-board and 
fine harbours in profusion, with marvellous 
resources in its soil, with great treasures in 
its waters, with wonderful forests, with great 
mineral wealth awaiting development, and with 
a climate which produces a race akin to that of 
New Zealand—is destined to grow into a great 
State.” 

When it does so, supported as it will be 
by the whole of Canada, the commercial 
interests and the political influence of Great 
Britain in the Pacific will be enormously 
increased, and her claim to a share in the 
mastery of the Pacific will be as valid as it 
is to-day. 








English Book Collectors. By William Younger 
Fletcher. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Mr. Fietcuer has certainly produced the 
best attempt at a history of English 
book collectors that has yet been compiled. 
That it will satisfy the requirements of the 
collectors of our own day is improbable. 
To do this it would have to notice all 
their predecessors whose treasures still 
retain an interest, and to set out these 
treasures at length, with the prices and 
purchasers’ names when they have been 
sold at auction, so that the pedigree of 
copies of famous books and the sums they 
have fetched each time they have changed 
hands could be traced with ease. The 
industrious person who writes of English 
book collectors on this ideal scale will pro- 
bably have to whistle for a publisher. Mr. 
Fletcher has been content with writing short 





biographies of about a hundred of the 


best-known collectors, indicating the general 
character of their books, and naming a few 
of the chief of them, with their sale prices. 
We have been at the pains of analyzing his 
list of collectors, and find that it comprises 
nine bishops and archbishops, five dukes, 
one marquis, twelve earls, two barons, seven 
baronets, five knights, five civil servants, 
seven parsons, five lawyers, four physicians, 
eight or ten men of letters, five merchants, 
two heralds, two poets, an architect, an 
astrologer (Dr. Dee), a shoemaker (Bagford), 
and a chandler (Ratcliffe). These, with a 
few gentlemen of no occupation, make up 
a list which is certainly representative, 
though, as we shall note, it omits some 
well-known names. The earls are not 
only the most numerous of Mr. Fletcher’s 
heroes, but they are scattered impartially 
throughout the four centuries his book 
covers, the dukes and the marquis only 
coming in when his tale is half-told. 
Bishops are well to the fore in the first two 
centuries, Fisher, Cranmer, Parker, Ussher, 
Williams, Laud, Stillingfleet, and Moore 
being all good names, and that of Richard 
Rawlinson, the Nonjuror, as good as most. 
If modern collectors are indifferent to these 
episcopal predecessors it is because their 
books seldom come into the market, having 
mostly found permanent resting-places, as 
Mr. Fletcher duly narrates. Fisher’s library, 
indeed, was scattered to the wind; but 
Cranmer’s went eventually to the British 
Museum; Parker's to Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge; Ussher’s was bought 
by the soldiers of Cromwell’s Irish 
army (a unique incident) and _ rests 
at Trinity Oollege, Dublin; that of 
Archbishop Williams was bequeathed to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge; Laud’s, alas! 
fell into the hands of Hugh Peters, the 
regicide, though he had given manuscripts 
and books during his life to the Bodleian ; 
the bulk of Stillingfleet’s found an archi- 
episcopal purchaser and is now in the Marsh 
Library at Dublin ; Moore’s was bought by 
George I. and given to Cambridge (whence 
the famous epigrams); Rawlinson’s be- 
queathed to Oxford. No other class of col- 
lector can show such a record as this, 
perhaps because, in the strict sense, the good 
bishops—except Parker and Rawlinson, who 
were genuine antiquaries, and Moore, who 
loved aCaxton—were not collectors at all, but 
merely formed, on a large scale, students’ 
libraries, which fitly found homes in the 
natural seats of religion and learning. It 
is significant that Mr. Fletcher’s episcopal 
friends end in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. For a short time their example 
was followed by such lights among the 
inferior clergy as Cracherode (most judicious 
of benefactors of the British Museum), 
Brand, Farmer, and Heath; but bishops 
and clergy alike in modern days have little 
time or money for book-collecting. Their 
place has been taken by the men of letters 
who begin to appear in the middle of Mr. 
Fletcher’s book, and in the persons of 
George Daniel, Douce, David Laing, Isaac 
Reed, George Steevens, and Michael Wod- 
hull take a respectable, if not conspicuous, 
share in its second half. 

Lack of space prevents us from making 
a similar analysis of the four hundred or 
so additional names that figure in the very 





useful list of book sales which has been 
compiled by Mr. W. 8. Graves, and which 
occupies the last thirty pages of Mr. 
Fletcher’s book, and does much to rescue 
it from the charge of incompleteness. Mr. 
Graves confines his information to dates of 
birth and death, dates of sales, names of 
auctioneers, and amounts realized—a bare 
epitome this of a bookman’s life, yet sup- 
plying clues which can easily be followed 
up by those in need of further details. 
Between Mr. Fletcher’s text and this 
appendix by Mr. Graves few English col- 
lectors of any importance are left altogether 
unmentioned, though we have to hunt down 
Humphry Dyson in a foot-note (a serious 
defect in the book is its lack of a proper 
index), and men like William Roscoe 
and Sir James Hope, who respectively owned 
a 1459 Mainz Psalter and a Mazarin 
Bible, seem scurvily treated in being 
excluded from Mr. Fletcher’s text. Stanesby 
Alchorne, who owned Caxtons, is only 
casually mentioned, and that with less than 
Mr. Fletcher’s usual accuracy, in a state- 
ment that Lord Spencer “‘ bought largely” 
at his sale. We believe that there was no 
Alchorne sale, properly so called, but that 
Lord Spencer, having refused his small 
but precious collection the first time it 
was offered, secured it subsequently and 
himself sold such of the books as he did 
not want. David Garrick, for his collec- 
tion of plays, deserved better treatment, 
and Baker, Bliss, Bright, Collier, Jolley, 
Malone, Offor, Ouvry, Slade, and Utterson 
are other names which occur sufficiently 
often in book pedigrees for at least a page 
apiece to have been devoted to them, even 
if some of Mr. Fletcher's bishops and earls 
had had, in consequence, to be treated a 
little less respectfully. Articles on the fifteen 
or so men we have mentioned (it is in 
curious contrast to France that there are no 
‘* Femmes Bibliophiles” in England) would 
have added materially to the value of Mr. 
Fletcher’s book, but in grumbling at their 
relegation to Mr. Graves’s list, it is only 
fair to record that this new volume is 
already as large as its two predecessors in 
‘‘The English Bookman’s Library’’ put to- 
gether. Except that we should have liked 
to see more of the contents of their col- 
lection enumerated, the hundred articles of 
which the book is made up leave little to be 
desired. They are written in an unassuming 
style, which yet is not without literary merit, 
while the characters of the different col- 
lectors are often happily indicated. The 
book has evidently been a labour of love, 
and its author appears wherever possible to 
have gone to original sources, from which 
he often quotes with excellent effect, and to 
have taken no statements on trust. 

The book, like its predecessors in the 
same series, is handsomely printed, and 
the illustrations (their sources should 
have been indicated), if rather hetero- 
geneous, are for the most part good. 
The portraits of Lord Spencer and 
Cracherode, taken, we imagine, from en- 
gravings in books by Dibdin, are par- 
ticularly welcome. Some smaller portraits 
in the text appear to have been redrawn, 
with varying success, while other pages are 
adorned with good reproductions of book- 
plates and bookstamps. Altogether the 
volume is attractive, offering a straight- 
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forward account of what may be termed a 
bypath in English literary history and some 
information which collectors of the present 
day will be glad to have. 








College Histories.—Trinity College, Dublin. 
By W. McNeile Dixon. (Robinson.) 
To write the history of this College and 
University isindeed hard. For, in the first 
place, no one seems to know accurately 
whether it is the University of Trinity 
College or of Dublin, or whether both are 
the same or different. The world certainly 
knows Trinity College as the mother of all 
the famous men who have issued from the 
House founded beside Dublin by Queen 
Elizabeth. But whether it be a College 
under the University of Dublin or not, even 
Prof. Dixon, with all his Jearning, has not 
made clear. He shares with his prede- 
cessors—Taylor, Stubbs, and others—what 
those men drew from the MS. histories by 
former provosts and dons preserved in the 
Muniment Room, a scrappy and gossipy 
way of following out single departments in 
the College, not of weaving them all together 
into a real history. Yet if any one institu- 
tion in Ireland can reflect the condition of 
the country from generation to generation 
it is surely Trinity College. If its early 
matriculation books had been preserved we 
should know exactly how many mere Irish 
were induced to come there to be educated, 
how many long-domesticated Anglo-Irish 
were there; lastly, how many Undertakers’ 
children, But, alas! we have only in the 
patent rolls of James I. (earlier than the 
establishment of the Court of Wards) the 
many orders giving wardships of heirs to 
certain people, for a fine and a rent, from 
which maintenance was subtracted for their 
education in the English religion and man- 
ners, and at Trinity College from their 
twelfth year to their eighteenth. We have, 
moreover, the explicit (though false) asser- 
tion of the Jesuits that a crowd of such 
wards escaped from Dublin in a ship for 
Lisbon, and arrived starving at that port, 
being warned by their clergy that to be edu- 
cated by heretics was the damnation of 
their immortal souls. On the other hand, 
we know that the College authorities before 
the days of Strafford and of Laud, though 
they were strongly Puritanical in their 
views, did not require declarations of faith 
from their students, and were content to 
shut their eyes to much laxity, provided 
they could induce young natives to learn 
religion and letters from non - Roman 
teachers. But the very word zative in 
this history is ambiguous. Sometimes it 
doubtless means mere Irish; more often it 
means the old English settlers, who had 
adopted the language and maintained the 
creed of the unreformed Church, and with 
their vigour and dominant traditions were 
far more important in opposition than the 
wild country people. The names of the 
earliest scholars and fellows are in the main 
English ; now and then occurs a thorough 
O or Mac, but it is not unlikely that under 
the English names many Irish concealed 
themselves. For in Irish history both pro- 
cesses are found—English settlers pt a 
Irish names and customs for safety where 
they are in a small minority ; Irish people 
adopt English translations of their names by 





way of aspiration to polite manners and more 
aristocratic society. 

As both the older settlers and the natives 
habitually spoke Irish, it is no wonder that 
great pains were taken in the College to have 
Irish classes, and even to teach those who 
were purely English how to preach in what 
was then really the national language. It 
is further remarkable that the pure English, 
the imported provosts and professors, were 
much more zealous about Irish studies than 
the Anglo-Irish natives. King James I., who 
did not know the intimate connexion of 
language and creed in Ireland, fostered Irish 
studies in the College, and imported provosts, 
such as Bedell and Marsh, laboured to pro- 
mote them. Ussher, Challoner, and their 
Dublin colleagues seem to have been cool in 
the matter. Had they constantly and earnestly 
used an Irish Book of Common Prayer in 
their churches, not to speak of preaching in 
Irish, the whole country might have been 
reclaimed from Popery. For it is clear 
from our evidence that the poor Irish- 
speaking country people made no great 
difficulty about attending the reformed 
services; it was in the cities and among 
the Anglo-Irish that the opposition was 
determined and strong, and with the help 
of the Jesuits and the friars the cities led 
the country into revolt at the very moment 
that Trinity College was being founded. 
This accounts for the small number of its 
students in early times. Temple writes to 
the great Earl of Cork in 1617 that he has 
to provide for eighty-three persons in the 
College; after the effects of the plantation 
of Ulster became felt the numbers increased, 
but the rebellion of 1641 almost ruined the 
College. Then came the second Puritan 
days, when Provost Winter and his pious 
friends from Harvard taught religion after 
their strict fashion till the Restoration re- 
moved them, and the College began its career 
of material prosperity. The serious interlude 
of James II.’s Irish policy, and the violent 
substitution of Catholics for Protestants in 
every appointment of trust, for the time 
upset the College completely. But, most 
fortunately, the provost and librarian thrust 
upon the corporation were honest and pious 
men, and did no harm, not even despoiling 
the House when their party was overthrown 
and exiled. Meanwhile the estates of the 
College had been gradually increasing in 
value. These consisted mainly of the 
Munster grants of Queen Elizabeth, who 
gave tracts of land in Limerick and 
Kerry to make up the value of 100/. per 
annum, and of the grants of King James I. 
in his plantation of Ulster, who gave manors 
in Donegal, Armagh, and Fermanagh, then 
about 700/. per annum in value. But both 
these values were intended to be made up of 
very low head rents paid by actual tenants to 
the College, which occupied the place of the 
Crown. Itwas plain enough thatasthe leases 
were terminable, these rents were capable 
of considerable increase, and so the College, 
after its long struggles, ultimately found 
itself richly endowed. ‘This is a side of its 
history which Prof. Dixon has passed over in 
silence, but for a summary statement of its 
present wealth, which he rightly estimates 
at about 10,000/. per annum more than the 
income of Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
adds very pertinently that the Irish Trinity 
has to bear all the expenses of a univer- 





sity—a charge from which the sister college 
is almost wholly exempt. 

The intellectual history of the Irish 
university has also had its periods of 
oscillation. There have been moments 
when it seemed lost in sloth, and obscured 
in luxury ; when its dons were deservedly 
unpopular and despised for their incom- 
petence. These days of eclipse have, how- 
ever, been but few. The general verdict, from 
Jeremy Taylor’s day to our own, has been 
highly favourable. At this very time a 
Royal Commission is sitting upon Irish 
University education exclusive of Trinity 
College! The result of its deliberations so 
far is that every witness, whether friendly 
or hostile to the College, agrees regard- 
ing its vast superiority over all the newer 
attempts to found colleges or universities 
in Ireland. It is the unanimous desire 
of all parties to create something for the 
creeds that demand more power and money 
(hardly, perhaps, more education) which may 
compare with the old University of Dublin. 
The competence of its teachers, the fair- 
ness of its examinations, the liberality of its 
concessions, are not questioned. The only 
reason why it is not declared perfectly 
adequate to the wants of higher education 
in Ireland is that Romanists and 
Presbyterians wish for large control of 
places and emoluments without fighting 
their way gradually into the open competi- 
tions in the old college. 

It is, however, very difficult to discuss any 
department of Irish history without this 
drifting into the modern phase, for the 
historian finds that every problem that now 
occupies the English Government in Ireland 
is some centuries old. The claim for a 
Roman Catholic university, for example, 
endowed by the Crown, wherein all the 
sciences shall be taught according to the 
Church of Rome, was made by Hugh O’ Neill, 
Earl of Tyrone, at war with Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1601, and possibly the Cecil of 
our day writes Utopia on the margin of this 
proposal, as did the Cecil of Queen Eliza- 

eth 


Prof. Dixon has contrived to skate over 
this very thin ice with great dexterity. His 
book does not tell us one word of his poli- 
tical views ; nothing transpires but his ardent 
affection for his old college and his earnest 
desire for its continued prosperity. He has 
gathered much curious information, espe- 
cially from the squibs and crackers of the 
eighteenth century, and the result is a 
thoroughly readable book. 








Le Dernier Bienfait de la Monarchie. Par le 

Duc de Broglie. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 
Tus, its author’s last contribution to history, 
commemorates, in the establishment of 
Belgian neutrality and of the Belgian 
kingdom, what he rightly terms the last 
gift of the French monarchy. It is not too 
much to suggest that the present work was 
intended to be his final word, if we may 
judge from the freedom which he permits 
himself, almost for the first time, in his 
treatment of the recent dissensions of the 
House of France :— 

‘*S’il y efit eu, dans le cours si rapide de la 
crise imprudemment suscitée par Charles X , 
un moment, un seul, ow il efit été possible de 
conserver soit & la personne royale son inviola- 
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bilité constitutionnelle, soit & ceux qui étaient 
appelés Iégalement & lui succéder leur droit 
héréditaire, quiconque aurait volontairement 
laissé échapper cet instant favorable et cette 
minute de grace a encouru une responsabilité 
dont la postérité aurait le droit de demander 
compte 4 sa mémoire. Mais je devrais ajouter 
que de tous ceux que j’ai connus et que leur 
devoir appelait 4 prendre leur part de cette 
redoutable résolution, je n’en ai rencontré 
aucun qui ne tint a aflirmer qu'il n’avait fait 
qu’obéir & une impérieuse nécessité....4 laquelle 
oe ne pouvait songer & se soustraire...... 

e ne puis croire qu'il y ait eu, en 1830, d’autre 
moyen d’échapper & l’anarchie républicaine, 
dont le nom seul causait alors un effroi général, 
que l’essai d'implanter sur un sol si violemment 
ébranlé, une monarchie nouvelle que ses fautes 
n’avaient pas compromise.” 


This unimpassioned opinion contrasts 
most strikingly with the ‘‘ férocité native” 
wherewith Madame de Pompadour was 
wont to label the abrupt ‘‘sorties” of a 
notorious Marshal de Broglie, her con- 
temporary. It is equally unlike the timid 
Utopia which the too philosophic M. 
Guizot and the too faithful M. de Broglie 
aspired to realize in their short-lived 
‘* Fusion.”” The book may be considered 
the final judgment of the Conservative 
party. Moreover, a close investigation will 
reveal the many affinities it bears to the 
early attitude of the foreign representatives 
in Paris towards the transfer of the crown 
from the elder to the younger branch of 
the reigning house, an attitude admirably 
summed up by its initiator, the Franco- 
Russian General Pozzo di Borgo, in these 
memorable words to his Chancellor, Count 
Nesselrode : ‘‘ Dés que j’ai vu la chute des 
Bourbons inévitable, j’ai voulu éviter la 
République.” The ambassador's fit of 
opportunism was, of course, merely a pass- 
ing attack, for which the panic and chagrin 
occasioned by Le Moniteur of July 25th, 
1830, were largely responsible, since ‘‘ rien 
n’est plus désobligeant que de n’avoir rien 
su pour les gens dont le métier est de tout 
savoir,” as the author shrewdly observes. 
In this view we have the irrefutable support 
of at least two powers—viz., Russia and 
Austria, who consented only under strong 
pressure, and after an alarming delay, to 
ratify the conciliatory assurances of their 
os gam deemed contrary to the 

efensive programme of the ‘Sainte 
Alliance.” Their reluctance was cleverly 
framed at Vienna in Metternich’s reply to 
the French envoy General Belliard, as the 
latter invoked the testimony which La 
Fayette himself had borne to the popularity 
of the new king, by embracing Louis 
Philippe on the balcony of the Hotel de 
Ville :— 

‘*Cette scéne fait honneur 4 la bonne con- 
tenance du Duc d’Orléans, mais un baiser est 
bien peu de chose pour étouffer une République ; 
me donnerez-vous tous les baisers pour des 
garanties ?” 


By this anecdote we are led to differ from 
the Duke de Broglie, and to attribute the 
Austrian minister’s futile efforts to reform 
the coalition to an excessive zeal for abso- 
lutist doctrines rather than to a despicable 
anxiety to regain his former position as 
nominal president of a purely ornamental 
congress. Many readers will be excusably 
surprised on perusing the more speculative 
pages of this book to meet with diplomatic 





neologisms of this kind: ‘‘Ou la nécessité 
parle, il n’y a d’engagement qui puisse 
tenir.” Hardly less significant is his 
remark on Talleyrand’s axiom, ‘‘ Les prin- 
cipes n’ont pas en politique la méme rigueur 
qu’en morale; ils peuvent céder et varier 
avec l’intérét patriotique ”—viz., ‘‘ There is 
much truth in that appreciation, provided we 
do not indulge too freely in its application.” 
Such a qualification is curiously vague, and 
the author’s untimely death prevents his 
informing us whether the reasons which, in 


his opinion, justified the upheaval of 1830- 


did not equaily apply to that of 1848. It 
is only fair, however, to recognize the 
hitherto unsuspected flexibility of the Duke’s 
views. We are almost tempted to apply 
to him his quotation of Napoleon’s descrip- 
tion of Talleyrand: ‘‘C’est un philosophe, 
mais dont la philosophie sait s’arréter a 
propos.” His very style, though it still 
inclines to the stately and somewhat stiff 
movement of the rhetorical period, has 
developed a dexterous and surprising ease, 
while his lofty irony, characteristic of the 
“grand seigneur,’ has an epigrammatic 
neatness that recalls De Retz and Saint- 
Simon. 

Illustrative of this twofold transforma- 
tion is a clear and compendious account of 
the imbroglio which led to the Belgian 
insurrection, brought finally to a head by 
the crisis in the French capital. In those 
days the watchword in Brussels was appa- 
rently, ‘‘ Faisons comme les Parisiens!” a 
craze the Belgians now affect to have for- 
gotten. Louis Philippe has rather happily 
described their territory as the “ stumbling- 
block” of Europe, and of their varied vicis- 
situdes, geographical and political, we are 
presented with a masterly if rapid survey. 
Having dealt with the Congress of Vienna, 
the Gallophobe tendencies of which he can- 
not forgive, the author grapples with the 
much - disputed question of the Belgian 
complaints against the humiliating position 
in which they were placed by the establish- 
ment of the ‘‘ Pays-Bas”’ sovereignty. The 
most legitimate among these many com- 
plaints was, perhaps, the religious per- 
secution to which the Roman Catholics 
were continually subjected by the spiritual 
despotism of a bigoted king. Our his- 
torian’s dispassionate disclosures on this 
matter are especially laudable, as the 
indignities which his combative uncle, 
Maurice de Broglie, then Bishop of Ghent, 
suffered at the hands of that government 
would have excused any bias on the 
nephew’s part. Yet, even in his examina- 
tion of the vexatious ‘‘ Jugement Doctrinal” 
he does not for a moment depart from a 
standpoint of serene disdain. 

He does not hesitate, it is true, in terms 
which are on the whole applicable to the 
present policy of the French Republic, to 
condemn the monopoly of education :— 


‘* Parmi les prérogatives que l’Etat a le tort 
de s’arroger, la direction supréme et souveraine 
de l’enseignement public est celle qui l’expose 
a blesser, chez la partie la plus honnéte de la 
population, les sentiments les plus délicats et 
les plus profonds. C’est un instrument & deux 


tranchants qui suscite contre un gouvernement 
plus d’hostilité qu’il ne lui donne de force pour 
en triompher.” 


There is also a touch of bitterness in his 
scathing denunciation of 





‘*ce parti qui s’intitulait lui-méme litéral, sans 
doute parceque, par une confusion d’idées que 
nous voyons encore faire de nos jours, ils pen- 
saient que la liberté.n’avait pas d’intérét plus 
pressant que de se préserver de la domination 
ecclésiastique.” 


On the other hand, he waxes enthusiastic 
over the understanding wrought in 1828, 
thanks to mutual concessions between 
Belgian Liberals and Catholics. The large- 
minded and generous Catholicism endorsed 
here by the Duke de Broglie, particularly 
when he unreservedly asserts that liberty 
is the natural right of all, sceptics and 
believers, not the special privilege of the 
Church and her adherents, sounds like a 
distant echo of Montalembert or Félix de 
Mérode. 

But we part company from him when, in 
order to explain this understanding, he 
expounds the exclusive theory: ‘‘ Une 
antipathie de race avait été imprudemment 
réveillée; elle devait faire oublier tout 
antagonisme philosophique ou religieux.’’ 
It is indeed undeniable that the two factions 
were to a certain extent drawn together by 
a fellowship of hate and suffering, or—as 
those who are acquainted with the peculiar 
susceptibilities of the Belgian character 
would put it more simply—by a justifiable 
irritation at the thought of being ‘‘ cédés 
en accroissement de territoire” for the 
benefit of a smaller neighbour. Neverthe- 
less, we are surprised to hear of racial 
antipathies among such a mixture as the 
inhabitants of Belgium, and we do not 
believe in the preponderant influence of the 
bilingual conflict. As regards the latter 
point, it suffices to note that the struggle 
betwixt French and Flemish for official 
supremacy is at the present moment more 
acute than ever in Belgium. In our opinion 
the union of all Belgians in 1830 was largely 
due to a concurrence of circumstances, 
whereby the religious fervour of the Flemish 
population, ever the backbone of Belgian 
Romanism, overcame both racial and 
linguistic sympathies, while the sceptical 
Walloons, to whom, after all, the Protestant 
oppression was at the utmost a subject of 
indifference, were instinctively estranged 
from the Dutch régime owing to the prospect 
of reunion with France. 

Turning now from the scene of operations 
to the more intricate manceuvres of the 
London Conference, we find ourselves in 
disagreement with the writer as to the 
interpretation of facts correctly stated. The 
Revolution in Paris has won from him a 
somewhat grudging approval ; the Brussels 
insurrection, although only an effect of the 
former, secures his unqualified sympathy. 
This inconsistency becomes clearly marked 
later when he accuses, not without bitter- 
ness, the British ministry of having put 
forward the Prince of Orange as a candi- 
date for the throne of Belgium. This com- 
promise seems natural enough on the basis 
of the simple fact noted above that “le 
royaume des Pays Bas avait été l’inven- 
tion propre et l’couvre personnelle de |’An- 
gleterre.” Again, after severe strictures 
on Metternich, it is strange to read 
a particularly naive panegyric of Talley- 
rand, the publication of whose invaluable 
memoirs we owe, by the way, to the author’s 
zeal. We should be the first to rejoice at 
the disappearance of the unreasoning and 
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insensate prejudice which still clings to the 
enigmatic personality of the once young 
Abbé de Périgord. We are ready to 
admit the possession of that powerful will 
which the writer has well portrayed; 
we have pleasure in ascribing to him 
the credit of having conceived and recom- 
mended “‘ cette alliance de la France et de 
Angleterre, que j’ai toujours considérée 
comme la garantie la plus solide du bon- 
heur des deux nations et de la paix du 
monde,” and, further, by happily insisting 
on their mutual attachment to the principle 
of non-intervention, of having promptly 
and skilfully brought the Belgian question 
to a definite conclusion by the agency of 
England and France, while Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria played only subordinate parts 
in the settlement. But in the Duke’s 
description of the varying phases in the 
discussion of the final settlement it seems 
to us that England comes out ia a much 
better light and France in a much worse 
than our author would wish to believe. 
If the one side displayed arrogance 
brusque to the verge of brutality, excuse 
for such excesses may be found in the 
mazes of French intrigue. For the latter, 
curiously enough, Talleyrand, in this single 
instance, was not responsible. Tact and 
energy were the characteristics of his inde- 
pendent conduct of affairs. Acting often 
without, or even in opposition to, instructions 
from the Sebastiani ministry, he did not 
always wait for the tacit consent of the king, 
which usually reached him through Madame 
Adélaide. The Duke de Broglie is, in fact, 
mistaken in his endeavour to defend Talley- 
rand against Palmerston’s rather flattering 
charge that “‘ he fought like a dragon.” It 
is at Paris, in the ministry, at the Court, 
that we discover that halting attitude not 
unfrequently due to the pressure of public 
opinion on an unstable government. 

Indirectly this is admitted by the author 
when, in his comments on the equivocal 
bearing of Louis Philippe towards the pro- 
posed candidature of the Duc de Nemours, 
he writes :— 

“‘De savoir maintenant si une déclaration 
nette, faite dans un sens ou dans |’autre, au 
risque de tout sacrifier ou de tout braver, n’etit 
pas été plus conforme & un modéle de droiture 

arfaite, c’est un cas de conscience que je laisse 
a résoudre & ceux (s’il s’en rencontre parmi mes 
lecteurs) qui ont eu une fois en leur vie 3 
décider par une parole sortie de leurs lévres entre 
Vhonneur de leur patrie et le repos du monde.” 
Louise Philippe, in a spirit of extravagant 
eulogy, he describes as a wise Homeric prince 

Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes, 


but his efforts to show that the Homeric 
prince’s refusal on this occasion was due to 
considerations of lofty philanthropy are a 
failure. It was no philanthropist, but a man 
in a pitiable state of mental collapse, who 
was revealed in the interview with M. 
Bresson, the French minister at Brussels. 
Talleyrand shrewdly delayed signing the 
protocol of February Ist, 1831, and this 
stroke alone saved the situation. 
Throughout the book we note that spirit 
of courtesy and moderation which was 
characteristic of the Duke. The general im- 
pression, however, conveyed by that portion 
of the work which deals with Anglo-French 
relations is that he has not been able to 
discard entirely the prejudices against 





British policy which characterize all French 
historians, except perhaps Guizot. An 
occasional hit at our failings affords him 
evident pleasure. He concedes to English 
conservatism ‘‘le mérite de suivre avec 
vigilance les mouvements de l’opinion en 
s’efforcant de ne pas se laisser devancer 
par elle,” a compliment we can hardly 
return to French reactionaries. On the 
other hand, he says severely that English 
pride always loves to think that every 
offence against it receives proper punish- 
ment sooner or later somehow or other. 
He is not more sparing of the foibles of his 
fellow-countrymen :— 

‘*La vanité francaise, tout aussi blessante 
peut-étre pour l’amour propre de |’étranger, se 
contente facilement d’une supériorité apparente 
et se laisse payer de révérences et de compli- 
ments ; l’orgueil britannique est plus difficile & 
satisfaire: il lui faut l’exercice effectif de la 
domination.” 





NEW NOVELS. 

The Way of Escape. By Graham Travers 
(Margaret Todd, M.D.). (Blackwood & 
Sons. ) 

A pLEastnGty fresh and individual note is 

struck in this writer’s novels. Her latest 

exhibits a crisp, unaffected style and clear- 
cut characterization. Vera Carruthers is 

a convincing creation, finely conceived, 

who holds our sympathies from the start. 

The course of her mental and moral growth, 

in her brave endeavour to live for the best 

a life heavily handicapped by its initial false 

step, we follow with interest, until, finally, 

‘‘in giving up her future she instinctively 

felt the right to give up her past.” The 

dénoiment is abruptly tragic, yet artistically 
not unfitting. Vera’s stepbrothers and 
sisters, too, whose care—on a scheme some- 
what hazardous, but happy in the result— 
she makes her consolation, are happily done. 

Their improvisations read as if from life. 

The story is kept throughout in a studiously 

quiet key. It has no purple patches, but 

its restraint, sane outlook, and earnest in- 
tention call for commendation, and its un- 
forced pathos makes all the truer appeal. 





The Lion’s Whelp. By Amelia E. Barr. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Tue picturesque contrast of Cavalier and 
Puritan is a well-worn romantic property. 
Mrs. Barr is a capable writer, however, 
and her leisurely, well-considered work 
in ‘The Lion’s Whelp,’ though a little 
lacking in lightness of touch, interests if it 
does not arrest us. The central figure of 
Cromwell stands out from the canvas rather 
to the detriment of the rest. His person 
and policy are presented in somewhat 
partisan spirit, and to many readers he will 
remain the ‘‘ benevolent despot.’’ But there 
is considerable insight and sympathy in this 
picture of the great Puritan, especially 
during the later throes of his herculean task 
of government. Well brought out is the 
strong mystic strain in the man which so 
deeply impressed and infected his fol- 
lowers. The story depicts the fortunes of 
two Cambridgeshire families, the Crom- 
wellian Swaffams and the Royalist De Wicks, 
and skilfully suggests the perplexities 
wrought by the public crisis in private and 
personal relations. The book is attractively 
illustrated. 





In the Fog. By Richard Harding Davis. 


(Heinemann.) 

OnE must quarrel with Mr. Davis only for 
the very unusual reason that his excellent 
little book is too short. He tells a first- 
rate detective story with great originality. 
He fascinates and puzzles the reader in a 
most engaging way, and his narrative is 
cast in a simple, straightforward, calm style 
that reminds one of Mr. Davis’s country- 
man, Edgar Allan Poe, one of the real 
masters of the detective story. But he adds 
a good deal of quiet humour that gives a 
very pleasant air to his work. It is a pity 
that he has made the mistake, which English 
readers cannot help noticing, of saying that 
a Cabinet minister spoke for three hours on 
the third reading of a bill, beginning (under 
the rules only just superseded) at 8 o’clock, 
and that the minister thought of having 
“supper” on the terrace at Westminster. 


Love never Faileth. By Carnegie Simpson. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Romance and religion are, in the author’s 
opinion, the two things in life whose secrets 
are supremely worth knowing, and his book 
accordingly is compacted of religion and 
romance. The heroine is a lady brought up 
in a sporting family, but we first meet her 
on her way to read in the firwood at Rosen- 
wald—her companions being Browning’s 
‘Paracelsus’ and the Badminton volume on 
racing. The blend is curious, but the result 
gives a bright and vigorous as well as a 
womanly woman. Her lover, the artist, 
whom she redeems from cynicism, is also a 
well-outlined study. It is explained that 
the book is a sketch for a more elaborate 
novel, a fact which probably accounts for the 
rather bald dramatic form taken by a narra- 
tive suggesting the second part of the story. 
The plot is of the slightest, but the author 
has a considerable grasp of human nature 
and an evident capacity for serious thought. 
He can also relieve his narrative with pass- 
able verses of a rhetorical kind. He jokes 
with difficulty, and should not have served 
up so ancient a jape as that about life and 
the liver. Scotticisms are rather frequent 
in his narrative—we believe, a first and not 
unpromising experiment. 





Lazarre. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
(Grant Richards. ) 
In this book a good idea for a story and 
not at all bad materials are treated with a 
remarkable want of skill. The legend that 
the Dauphin, son of Louis XVI., escaped 
from France and was taken to America, 
might make the foundation of a striking 
romance, except for the difficulty of bring- 
ing it to an effective end without defying 
history, a difficulty which, to do the author 
justice, she has met in what seems the only 
possible way—by making her story one of all 
for love and a kingdom well lost. But the 
action is confused. The characters are too 
numerous; their motives, comings and 
goings, and credulities are altogether per- 
plexing ; and the style of the writing, some- 
times bold and sometimes obscure, does not 
help to lighten the reader’s task. The scene 
opens in Great St. Bartholomew’s church- 
yard; it passes to America, among the 
Iroquois and various French ¢migrés ; one 
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is taken to Paris and to Mitau, and back 
to various parts of America, and every sort 
of exciting incident is provided; but the 
rapidity of the changes and the inconse- 

uence of the events remind one rather of 
the action of a French farce than that of 
a well-constructed, semi-historical romance. 


Sweetheart Manette. By Maurice Thompson. 
(Macqueen.) 

Tue story of Manette and her various lovers 
fails to be very attractive because she fails 
in the same way. It becomes, therefore, 
merely a study of several well-contrasted 
types of man. The vigorous, vulgar, boast- 
ing fellow is the most vivid, but not one of 
them wins the reader’s sympathy. The 
story is chiefly told by means of conversa- 
tion, and this is just as well, for the author’s 
general reflections on life are not his strong 
point. ‘‘ Men never sacrifice love to friend- 
ship, even in their most maudlin moods. 
The tender passion engenders a certain 
perverseness and a vulgar stubbornness 
which render it hopelessly refractory.” Such 
commonplaces are very dispiriting. 


A Lord of the Soil. By Hamilton Drum- 
mond. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Provincia life in France in the Middle 
Ages—life, that is, as understood by the 
seigneur, and endured by his peasantry, 
mere beasts upon his land—provides a rather 
grim background for romance. De Ramel, 
a lord of the soil in Auvergne, was pro- 
bably not worse than his kind, and the storm 
which gathered with such sombre mutter- 
ings was directed rather against the brutali- 
ties of the Jack-in-office, the huntsman 
Pierre, than against his foster-brother, the 
seigneur himself. In his reckless youth 
De Ramel had allowed Pierre to hunt a 
peasant, an Angevin, to his death, of 
which day’s sport a gruesome account is 
ae in the first chapter. Later it is the 
aughter of this murdered Angevin whom 
the seigneur loves and marries, and who, 
being a daughter of the people, gives her 
hand to De Ramel with a view to the 
avenging of her own and their wrongs. 
His marriage with a peasant girl and 
somewhat sudden conversion are a little 
inconsistent, but the awakening of her 
love for her husband, realized only just in 
time to save his life from the very men 
whom she has incited to his destruction, is 
prettily told. The most attractive part of 
the book, however, is the story of the young 
_— her brother, reared in the Franciscan 

onastery at Quercy, who finally makes 
absolution for the blood of his father in 
that of De Ramel’s would-be assassin. 


Amang the Heather. 
(Treherne & Co.) 


Tue first word of the title might have been 
spelt in the English way, for the book only 
recites the ordinary sporting experiences of 
an English family who are spending the 
season in the Highlands. Fassifern and 
the neighbouring Cameron country are the 
scenes of these luxurious exploits. ‘At the 
Club,’ ‘Going North,’ ‘Sea Trout, &c.,’ 
‘The Twelfth,’ ‘The First Stag,’ ‘The Lodge 
Fills,’ &c., the titles of the chapters, suffi- 
ciently indicate the scope of the book. It 


By Maurice Noel. 








may be said of it that the different scenes of 
sport will be recognized as well described 
by those to whom they are familiar, and 
that the thin stream of talk and the personal 
relations arising among these conventional 
sportsmen and sportswomen are wholesome 


and unobjectionable. The writer may also 
be congratulated on a sympathetic eye for 
scenery. 








BOOKS ON DANTE. 

TuHE process of elucidating and illustrating 
Dante goes along briskly, and, so far as 
English students are concerned, on very much 
the right lines, those, namely, of historical 
and literary investigation. The commentaries 
have yielded pretty much all they can, and it 
is surprising how little this amounts to; besides, 
they deal only with the ‘Commedia,’ and, as 
we have now found out, if that had never been 
written Dante would still have been one of 
the most remarkable figures of a stirring period. 
Nor can very much more be hoped from the 
method (sound enough in itself) of explaining 
Dante by Dante, though doubtless it is as 
well to keep this at hand as a broom useful to 
sweep away the cobwebs which over-ingenious 
brains are at times apt to spin. Yet much 
remains that is obscure in the writings, much 
to be found out concerning the writer. This 
is especially the case with the minor works, 
few of which have so far received anything 
like thorough or scholarly editing; this one 
exception, curiously enough, being what is 
even to well-informed readers probably the 
least known of all Dante’s works. We refer, 
of course, to the two Latin poems in pastoral 
form which were his contribution to the cor- 
respondence carried on by him in the last 
years of his life with a younger scholar. The 
edition of these recently published by Messrs. 
P, H. Wicksteed and E. G. Gardner, under 
the title of Dante and Giovanni del Virgilio 
(Constable), deals in the most thorough and 
exhaustive way with this interesting little 
corner of Dante’s work. It contains a critical 
text ofthe entire correspondence, with trans- 
lation and notes; some account of the MSS. in 
which the poems are preserved; a transcript 
of the most important of these, almost certainly 
in the hand of Boccaccio, together with the 
very slightly later scholia thereto, and some 
titles and notes from the others. Further, 
with almost excessive munificence, they have 
included others of the Bolognese scholar’s 
compositions in the same style; and as the 
most considerable of these was addressed 
to Albertinus Mussatus, the Paduan states- 
man, poet, and historian, they have added 
a full account of that personage and his 
doings. This perhaps a little overweights 
the book. No doubt Mussatus is an interest- 
ing figure, and though itis a trifle too much to 
say, as our authors do, that he ‘‘ was beyond 
comparison a more commanding figure to the 
men of their own day than Dante’’—if he 
were, why did not some Villani devote an 
obituary chapter to him, or some Boceaccio 
write his life and lecture on his works ?—he 
is our best authority for a series of events of 
which a knowledge is essential to a proper 
understanding of Dante’s later career and 
much of his most important writing. But 
this hardly entitles him to something like a 
third of a volume purporting to deal with 
Dante. His proper place would seem rather 
to be in a work, which is still desiderated in 
English and which our authors would pro- 
bably be as competent as any one to write, 
dealing with the post-exilian part of Dante’s 
life and the sources of our information in 
regard to it. That they may be trusted to 





make a sensible use of the new materials 
which research is yearly bringing to light 
may be judged from their discussion of one of 
those questions of genuineness which seem to 





have such an attraction for a priori reasoners 
— that, namely, relating to the famous 
‘ Letter to a Florentine Friend,’ which affords 
such an interesting glimpse into Dante's 
mind in his later years. This, again, is pre- 
served in Bocecaccio’s handwriting. It is 
absurd, in spite of Scartazzini’s special 
pleading, to suppose either that he forged it 
or that he could have been deceived by the 
forgery of some one else; it agrees in the 
main with the known circumstances. Closer 
examination of documents seems at first sight, 
however, to reveal a fresh difficulty. In the 
letter Dante declines to accept amnesty on 
the degrading conditions which have been 
attached to it. But an inspection of the terms 
of the first amnesty of 1316, presumably that 
to which he refers, shows that, though not 
excluded by name, as on a former occasion, 
he would seem to have fallen within an excluded 
class. But, as our authors observe, and as 
both the letter itself and Boccaccio’s account 
of the incident clearly show, the case 
was one in which private influence was 
being specially brought to bear in the 
poet’s favour; and in the true_ sense 
of the phrase, exceptio probat. As for 
Villani’s silence on the matter, we may point 
out that he says nothing about either this 
amnesty or that of five years before, Ofcourse 
in a book involving such a variety of research 
as this there will be a few mistakes; the most 
diligent student will take small points on trust. 
We do not know which of the partners, for in- 
stance, ought to have verified statements about 
Mussatus's ‘ Historia Augusta,’ but we are sure 
that he did not look at that work before writing, 
‘*Mussato himself is scrupulously exact in 
calling Henry the King until after his corona- 
tion in Rome.’’ As a matter of fact, he calls 
him Ceesar repeatedly when relating his march 
to Rome. Again, a certain Latin poem by 
Boceaccio is said to be “‘full of the grossest 
italicisms.’’ We have read it with some care. 
It is not well edited, and has a false quantity 
or two; but, sofar as we can see, it is quite up 
to the mark of the average Latinity of the 
period. We are not sure that all the authors’ 
renderings are absolutely correct, or that all 
their readings will past muster; but on the 
whole they have supplied the best text and 
interpretation that we yet possess. There 
is one rather bad blunder in the note to 
‘Carmen’ iii. 80-83. Quoting from an Italian 
writer, they give, as the legend on the seal 
of Padua, the line 
Muson Mons Athes Mare certos dat [? dant] mihi fines, 


and explain that ‘‘ Athes is the ancient Ateste, 
the modern Este.’’ That it isodd for a town 
to form the boundary of a state does not seem 
to have struck them, nor did they apparently 
require any authority for the remarkable form 
Athes. Otherwise one would think that they 
must have seen, what a glance at the map 
would have shown, that whatever Signor 
Belloni may give, the right word is Athesis, 
the Adige. A misrendering of the common 
expression facea copia in the introduction has 
made the lord of Verona appear in the un- 
familiar part ofacopyistof MSS. With regard 
to ‘Carmen’ vi. 189, with its ‘‘abominable,”’ 
not to say impossible, syntax, we would ask 
whether verbavimus may not have resulted 
from a misreading of verba innuit. The ductus 
litterarum is identical, save for the last letter, 
and in some fourteenth-century MSS. ¢ and 
final s do not differ much. 


Mr. Toynbee—as indeed our own columns 
periodically show—is a diligent seeker for all 
that may illustrate Dante in the mines of con- 
temporary literature. His new volume, Dante 
Studies and Researches (Methuen & Co.), is 
a convenient collection between two covers of 
a number of articles and notes, most of which 
have hitherto been accessible only in the files 
of various periodicals. Six, indeed, have been 
issued in a volume noticed by us nearly three 
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years ago (Atheneum, No. 3735); but as that 
was published in Italy it has probably escaped 
the attention of many English readers. Simi- 
larly papers in Romania are to all intents and 
purposes no better than aurum irrepertum 
for most of us; nor is the Modern Language 
Quarterly as yet on every club table. Accord- 
ingly, all students of Dante will welcome the 
present volume. Those, for example, whose 
interest in the sources of Dante’s lere was 
whetted by sundry articles in Mr. Toynbee’s 
‘Dante Dictionary’ will be thankful to have 
fuller information on the subject in the papers 
on Alfraganus and Uguccione of Pisa. Those, 
again, who know how much still has to be done 
for the text of Dante’s minor works will be 
glad to have the full account here of the 
most scholarly attempt that has yet been made 
to settle one of them—we mean Prof. Rajna’s 
edition of the ‘ De Vulgari Eloquentia.’ Prof. 
Rajna himself might perhaps complain that the 
account, with its tabular view of his variants 
from the accepted text, made the possession of 
his book superfluous; but that is not our 
affair. A very pleasant paper is one, origin- 
ally contributed to the ‘English Miscellany’ 
recently presented by his friends to Dr. Furni- 
vall, on the ‘Commentary of Benvenuto of 
Imola.’ In it the wide learning, shrewd sense, 
and occasional hard hitting of that most effi- 
cient among the early commentators are done 
full justice to. Benvenuto comes in for notice 
in another place, in connexion with the study 
of Homer; and here it could be wished that 
Mr. Toynbee had told us a little more about 
the remarkable early Latin abridgment of 
Homer which he mentions, and with which the 
commentator evidently was acquainted. Are 
we to suppose that it was unknown to Dante? 
If not, one or two curious parallelisms with 
Homer, not to be explained by reference to 
quotations in Aristotle or Cicero, may possibly 
be accounted for. If Mr. Toynbee has a fault, it 
is perhaps that he is a little given to labour- 
ing a point when he has proved it to the 
satisfaction of every reasonable person. Thus 
the connexion between French chalemel and 
Italian cennamella is as certain as anything 
well can be, and hardly needs a page and a 
half of discussion. The real point of difficulty 
—namely, the change of the first vowel—is, 
curiously enough, overlooked. Not improbably 
it was due to some Volksetymologie connecting 
the word with cenno. Again, no one who 
knows that there is a place called Wissant on 
the coast of Flanders is ever likely to fall into 
Ludovico Guicciardini’s blunder of supposing 
that when Dante wrote Guizzante he meant 
Cadsand. At any rate, it seems superfluous to 
fling over four pages of erudition, with copious 
quotations from Old French, at the head of the 
unconvinced. It is not often that one finds 
Mr. Toynbee overlooking any point bearing 
on the subject he is engaged upon, but we 
think he has done so in his interesting note 
on the ‘ Spear of Peleus.’ It is quite possible 
that Dante, like the troubadours whom he 
followed, and with whom that weapon was a 
commonplace, misunderstood the Pelias hasta 
of Ovid. But it may be remarked that, unlike 
them, he calls it ‘‘the spear of Achilles,’’ not 
naming Peleus, and, further, that the old read- 
ing—which probably he had, and which cer- 
tainly was the usual one till long after his 
time—of the first line of the couplet was 
Vulnus Achilleo que quondam fecerat hoste. 


May not Dante have got his Achilles equally 
well out of this ? 


Of a book which, though it bears an English 
publisher’s name, has an American imprint, 
The Teachings of Dante, by Charles Allen 
Dismore (Constable), we can only say, in the 
words of the author’s great countryman, that, 
‘*for those who like this sort of thing, this is 
just the sort of thing they will like.’ The 
author would seem to have recently discovered 
Dante, and to have felt it his duty to make 





him known to the serious world. His book is 
a kind of embroidery of quotations from 
various eminent writers—as Newman, Milton, 
St. Bernard, Spurgeon, Horace Bushnell, Vida 
D. Seudder, Omar Khayyam, Mazzini—on a 
ground of emotional religious commonplace; 
though we must do him the justice of saying 
it is pervaded with an uneasy consciousness 
that this frame of mind is one with which 
Dante would havehad small sympathy. When 
he states as a proof of Dante’s ‘‘ good sense”’ 
that he refused to believe that the flames of 
Purgatory were material, we must be content 
to ‘‘refer him to his studies.’’ 

A much more useful book is Mr. W. J. 
Payling Wright’s Dante and the Divine Comedy 
(Lane), a little volume of short studies on 
matters concerning which it is expedient for 
students of the poem to have clear ideas. Per- 
haps the best are the two at the beginning of 
the volume, headed respectively ‘ Benevento’ 
and ‘Florence’: the first indicating—possibly 
a little overrating—the importance to Italian 
history of the battle which practically made 
an end of the House of Hohenstaufen; the 
second explaining briefly the political situa- 
tion in Florence as Dante witnessed it in 
his younger days. Of course, there is 
nothing in either of these with which any 
one who has paid reasonable attention to 
the history of the period is not familiar ; but 
Mr. Wright has read his Villari as well as his 
Villani, and his summary is accurate and intel- 
ligible. There are some acute remarks in the 
chapter which follows, on the ‘Vita Nuova,’ 
as well as a touch of the now fashionable 
‘* agnosticism ’’ as to the identity of Beatrice. 
It is true, no doubt, that Dante nowhere says 
her home was in Florence; but he says plainly 
enough that it was in the town where he him- 
self lived. A list of some two dozen more or 
less famous Beatrices living in the thirteenth 
century is interesting. The remainder of the 
book deals with the ‘Commedia.’ Most of it 
calls for little remark; but with reference to 
Mr. Wright’s objection to the usual interpre- 
tation of the three steps before the gate of 
Purgatory, we may point out that whatever 
may be the case as to ‘‘the sacerdotal ele- 
ment ’’ in that division of the poem, both in it 
and in the ‘ Paradise’ the ritual and liturgical 
element is exceedingly prominent. We do not 
know where Mr. Wright finds any intimation 
that Henry VII. was ‘‘ to take his throne im- 
mediately after death.’’ All that is implied 
in the passage referred to is that he will be in 
heaven before Dante himself. We notice this 
because the same mistake has been made 
before, and inferences drawn from it. The 
last chapter, on ‘ The Motif [why not motive ?] 
of the Divina Commedia,2 is the most ambitious. 
The author would see in the poem primarily 
‘‘the story of man’s deliverance from the fear 
of death and the bondage of corruption.’’ It 
must be owned that he works out his thesis in 
the main with much ingenuity, and we would 
by no means say that among the many lines of 
thought running through the ‘‘ polysensuous ”’ 
poem this may not be followed with few if any 
faults. It certainly suggests a good interpre- 
tation of the three beasts of the opening canto, 
though the prophecy of the ‘‘Veltro”’ as a 
specially Italian saviour shows that the old 
political interpretation must not be dropped. 
Mr. Wright may find some further support to 
his view from a reference to James i. 15. 
Again, as to the moral symbolism, which takes 
the three as denoting lust, pride, and avarice, 
there is a simple answer to the question, ‘‘ How 
is it that he betrays no specially marked self- 
consciousness when’ passing through those 
circles where these sins are punished or 
purged away?’’ Does he show none after 
hearing Francesca’s story? Does he not in 
Purgatory bear some of the discipline inflicted 
in the circles devoted to the two former sins, 
and express his fear of what he may have to 
undergo hereafter in the case of one of them ? 





As to avarice, he would no doubt say that that 
was the vice of an age later than he had 
attained at the date of his journey; but he 
might fear its attack as he grew older. Wecall 
attention to this not to depreciate Mr. Wright’s 
ingenious and suggestive speculation, but 
merely to show how difficult it is in interpret- 
ing Dante to make sure that one has taken into 
consideration everything that may affect the 
theory one wishes to develope. 








SHORT STORIES. 

The Watcher by the Threshold, and other Tales. 
By John Buchan. (Blackwood & Sons.)—In 
reading Mr. John Buchan’s tales we feel that 
we are out for a holiday. We have left behind 
us the bricks and mortar of daily life, the 
introspection and analysis of a self-conscious 
age, that accurate mapping of reality which 
ends by producing in us a depressing sense of 
its inexorable pettiness and finitude. Our 
foot is on the heather, our eyes are on the 
mountain and the loch, the larks are singing 
in our ears, and the sweet breath of heaven is 
in our lungs. The sense of enfranchisement is 
not only physical, it is spiritual as well. The 
mountains are no mere piles of rock, they are 
the abode of mystery, of romance, of haunting 
presences and insubstantial forms. After a 
long bondage to fact and fidelity the imagina- 
tion, for a refreshing interval, once more 


expands. The boy, the adventurer, the 
dreamer within us, again has scope. Not 
one of these stories but traverses Peter 


Bell’s conception of the primrose, not one but 
is a negation of Hamlet’s world-weary cry, 
“*‘Denmark’s a prison.’’ Mr. Buchan, in short, 
is by temperament a Celt; and the Celt, as 
we all know, is the determined enemy of the 
commonplace, the practical, the prose of 
ordinary existence. That is not to say that 
all these tales are very good as tales; so far it 
is only the atmosphere which is bracing. In- 
deed, Mr. Buchan seems to us to be weak in 
the first requisite of the story-teller’s art, that 
of bringing his narrative to a sound termina- 
tion. Too often we are left with a sense of 
something ineffectual, of its all having come 
to very little, and that greatly impairs the 
general impression. Really there is only one 
tale, the last in the book, which has a wholly 
satisfactory dénotiment. ‘ Fountainblue’ — 
delicious name !—strikes us as a very fair 
example of a short story. It has an adequate 
plot, an unaffected style, beauty of colour, 
character, pathos. The fault we have to find 
with it is a slight lack of proportion. Except 
for its first sentence—‘‘in the hush he seemed 
to feel the wheel and drift of things’’—we 
could have wished to omit all the last para- 
graph (in short stories it is a question of 
paragraphs) describing Maitland’s emotions on 
the island. The strain has been kept up just 
long enough, and anything more offends us by 
a certain importunity. In the other stories, 
besides the defects already noticed, the 
romance is apt to be a little forced, a little 
read into things. Scott and Stevenson are 
evidently Mr. Buchan’s masters ; but Scott, 
when at his best, saw romance where it really 
was to be found, in the souls of his Highland 
men and women; and as for Stevenson, it came 
of its own accord to meet him in London, in 
Paris, in San Francisco. Now Mr. Buchan 
inclines, so to speak, to manufacture his mys- 
tery by the help of folk-lore or demoniac pos- 
session or some other abnormal and almost 
illegitimate method. This is particularly the 
case in ‘ No-man’s-land’ and ‘ The Watcher by 
the Threshold.’ In the story called ‘ The Out- 
going of the Tide,’ which, along with ‘ Foun- 
tainblue,’ stands, we think, far above the 
rest, this objection is neatly turned by placing 
the narrative in the mouth of a credulous 
Scotch minister. Were it not for some un- 
certain handling towards the close, this 
vigorous tale of superstition might invite 
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comparison with Wandering Willie’s tale in 
‘Redgauntlet.’ But the conclusion of the 
Laird’s ride is feebly conceived, and, like all 
Mr. Buchan’s work, it is unrelieved by any 
spark of humour. As a matter of practical 
effect we commend the author’s good sense in 
the arrangement of his volume. The first tale 
is certainly the worst, and each succeeding 
one improves on that which precedes. 

Donegal Fairy Stories. Collected and told 
by Seumas MacManus. (Isbister & Co.)—So 
far as the choice of subjects is concerned, 
there is little te distinguish these charming 
stories from the common folk-lore of all 
nations. But an unmistakably Irish humour 
displays itself in the working out, of which 
the tale ‘Conal and Donal and Taig’ fur- 
nishes perhaps the best example. Seumas 
MacManus, in his dedication, seems to imply 
that these anecdotes were originally re- 
lated to him in Irish, in which case he has 
followed the example of Miss Lawless in 
*‘Grania’ by translating into English as it is 
spoken in Ireland, not in England. Yet one 
of this collection at least, ‘The Old Hag’s 
Long Leather Bag,’ was current during the 
present reviewer’s childhood in a district 
where the peasantry would have found it dif- 
ficult to put together a single sentence in 
Trish, a condition of things far more usual 
than English people imagine. The delightfully 
quaint illustrations are an additional attrac- 
tion in this little volume. 

To judge from the collection of short 
stories to which his name is also attached, 
Through the Turf Smoke (Fisher Unwin), 
Seumas MacManus belongs less to the school 
of Miss Barlow and Miss Lawless than to the 
older one of Lever and Lover. Yet he is not 
so much engrossed with the humorous side of 
Irish peasant life as wholly to ignore its infi- 
nite pathos. ‘The Cadger- [Anglice, hawker] 
boy’s Last Journey’ and ‘ Pathrick’s Proxy’ 
may be selected from the stories in this volume 
as good examples of his success. He does not 
carry our sympathies with him so readily 
when treating of his compatriots across the 
Atlantic. Perhaps it is difficult for any one to 
wax sentimental over the Irish-American who 
has had personal experience of him, or rather 
her, in a domestic capacity. The dialect is 
in general accurate, but there is a little too 
much of it, and the effect, even to an Irish 
reader, may be wearisome. 

Shillelagh and Shamrock. By M. M‘D. 
Bodkin, K.C. (Chatto & Windus.)—Mr. Bal- 
four might find in this cleverly written work 
a striking illustration of that inability to let 
bygones be bygones which he attributes to 
the Irish people. The author absolutely 
revels in diabolical landlords and heartrend- 
ing evictions, which, curiously enough, are 
carried out by brutal ‘‘emergency men,”’ a 
term surely applied only to labourers brought 
in later times from a distance to perform 
necessary field labour for those who, like Capt. 
Boycott, had fallen under the ban of the Land 
League. Now that the wheel has turned so 
completely, leaving the unfortunate landlords 
underneath, there seems something ungenerous 
in reviving the memory of horrors which, even 
to people advanced in life, are scarcely more 
than matter of tradition. The tragedy is 
plentifully relieved by humour of that good 
old quality which we associate with Lever; 
but though whisky - drinking, duelling, per- 
jury, and swindling may be exhilarating occu- 
pations, the description of them is apt to pall 
upon our decadent age. 


The Tale of the Serpent. By Sundowner. 
(Chatto & Windus.)—The short story is rather 
a trying medium for the writer who, in the 
literary and artistic sense, is ill equipped. A 
writer’s false strokes are as glaring in the 
short story as a painter’s blunders would be 
in a miniature. The present volume consists 
of five-and-thirty short, slangily written 


sketches, in each of which a snake appears. 
In the beginning the unsuspicious reader is 
deluded into the belief that he has come upon 
the work of a real lover of snakes, and looks 
forward to the perusal of pages of serious 
interest. Later, he discovers that the fare 
offered him consists only of a bundle of ‘‘ snake 
yarns ’’ such as one finds every now and again 
in country newspapers. Australian news- 
papers particularly are full of such narratives 
during the silly season. ‘‘Give me kermer- 
shul gents,’’ said an hotel waiter of our 
acquaintance, ‘‘they’re so _ entertaining.’’ 
That waiter might enjoy ‘The Tale of the 
Serpent,’ though it does contain a good many 
sketches which the gentry who glibly ‘‘ swap 
yarns ”’ in railway carriages would condemn as 
‘‘ chestnuts,’’ and poor at that. 


London in Shadow, by Bart Kennedy 
(Treherne & Co.), is a volume with a rather 
misleading title. Considerably less than half 
of it consists of brief newspaper sketches—not 
stories—about London. Then follow twenty- 
eight other newspaper sketches dealing with 
hop-picking in Kent, and music-hall singing in 
San Francisco, and moralizing in the island of 
Hawaii, and other matters. Upon every sub- 
ject of which he treats Mr. Kennedy really 
has something to say, and he says it briefly. 
These are two notable recommendations. With 
regard to faults it is not so easy to speak of 
this volume. To begin with, its contents were 
not at all suited to publication in book form. 
They are newspaper sketches pure and simple, 
and nothing more. Again, the author’s style 
is one of the most irritating that could be 
conceived, its salient features being the use of 
full periods where commas should be, and of 
paragraphs where most writers would place a 
semicolon. The early Victorian lady writer’s 
method of italicizing every other word was 
less irritating and it may well have been less 
futile. Mr. Kennedy’s style is indefensible, 
his diction is disfigured by an overplus of col- 
loquialisms, and his grammar is not sound. 
His observation is at fault in such passages as 
the following: ‘‘ The moon-faced man of the 
East! To the eye of the man of the West he 
is prosaic, unpicturesque, and unalluring.’’ A 
more inaccurate statement of the case it would 
be difficult to find. But as against all this, 
Mr. Kennedy has been a traveller, and he has 
worked with his hands in many strange places. 
He is at his best when describing things he 
has actually done with hisown hands and inci- 
dents he has seen with his own eyes. 


El Ombii. By W. H. Hudson. (Duckworth.) 
—This is the second volume published in 
‘*Duckworth’s Greenback Library.’’ It con- 
tains five short stories, which deal very 
picturesquely with that Paradise for lovers 
of the picturesque, the Pampas of South 
America. One would say that the workman- 
ship of these stories displayed the loving care 
of a genuine writer, The author’s dedication 
of his able little volume will serve admirably 
to introduce it to readers of ‘A Vanished 
Arcadia,’ and perhaps to others :— 

“To my Friend R. B. Cunninghame Graham 
(‘Singularisimo escritor ingles’), who has lived 
with and knows (even to the marrow, as they would 
themselves say) the horsemen of the Pampas, and 
who alone of Kuropean writers has rendered some- 
thing of the vanishing colour of that remote life.” 
As with all other stories known to the present 
reviewer which have dealt genuinely with this 
part of the world, Mr. Hudson’s five studies 
of the Pampas and its half-nomadic, wholly 
romantic life are informed, over and through 
all their vivid colouring, by a gentle and not 
at all unpleasing melancholy. Gentle and 


melancholy they are as the rise of the hint of 
a sunset breeze among the eucalyptus. Withal, 
being of the Pampas, they are seldom free 
from the stain of murder and sudden death, 
the passions of revenge and hate, the reckless 





drawing of knives and snapping of pistols. 


“Of what other country of Europe could such 
things be written? To admire or to comprehend 
is quite enough at one time; and it is seldom that 
we can at once enjoy both these gratifications. Let 
those who can admire Spain be content, nor spoil 
sam pleasure by the hopeless attempt to comprehend 

er.” 


So, half a century ago, wrote brilliant David 
Urquhart of the brilliant, decadent, half- 
Oriental, wholly picturesque father and mother 
of the Pampas. As modern volumes of stories 
go, ‘El Ombt’ has exceptional merit, and 
for the interest it will have for those who 
appreciate such work we append the verse 
appearing upon its title-page :— 

Cada comarca en la tierra 

Tiene su rasgo prominente, 

Brazil tiene su sol ardiente, 

Minas de Plata el Pert ; 

Buenos Ayres—patria hermosa— 

Tiene su Pampa grandiosa ; 

La Pampa tiene el Ombit. 

Of Una and other South African Memories, 
by A. Kiel Myron (Fisher Unwin), is a little 
volume containing seven short stories of native 
life in South Africa. To some the fact that 
the war is not mentioned in these pages will 
prove a strong point in their favour. Most 
of the stories are conceived in the spirit of 
‘The Story of an African Farm’; several 
are frankly allegorical, and all are written in 
a vein of tragic intensity which makes them 
rather fatiguing reading. The reviewer has 
had dealings with a good many Kaffirs, but 
never has he heard of a man or woman of that 
race who talked as does the young Kaffir in 
‘Myrza,’ one of these stories. The author’s 
writing is not without merit, however, and 
she undoubtedly has both an eye and a pen 
for the picturesque. Experience and a little 
of the salt of humour should mean some loss 
of intensity and some all-round gain to her 
future work. 

Zanzibar Tales, by George W. Bateman 
(Chicago, McClurg & Co.), is a collec- 
tion of native African stories intended 
as a gift-book. If less attractive in many 
ways than ‘The Golden Ship,’ it has distinct 
merits of its own, and the illustrations are 
spirited, though most of the Africans depicted 
are cruel caricatures. The ten stories com- 
prised in this volume are all to be found in 
Steere’s ‘Swahili Tales,’ though we under- 
stand from the preface that Mr. Bateman 
collected them independently. ‘Haamdaanee’ 
is the latter half of ‘Sultan Darai,’ which 
consists of two separate stories, only con- 
nected by the slightest of links. The same is 
the case with ‘Sultan Majnin,’ of which Mr. 
Bateman only tells the latter part, under the 
title of ‘Mkaa Jeechonee, the Boy Hunter.’ 
‘The Physician’s Son and the King of 
the Snakes’ is ‘Hasseebu Kareem ed Deen’ ; 
and ‘The Magician and the Sultan’s Son ’ is 
in Steere’s ‘TheSpirit who was Cheated by 
the Sultan’s Son.’ On the whole, the text cor- 
responds very closely to that of Steere, 
though the language in which it has been 
rendered somewhat jars on any one who 
can appreciate the original. Of course, there 
is no object in rendering with pedantic minute- 
ness all the longuewrs of the Zanzibar story- 
teller; and, moreover, Americanism of the 
right kind is a good and delightful thing—in 
its place. But when the crows say to their 
Sultan (p. 60),— 

“We found this fellow lying in the street, and he 
attributes his involuntary presence in our town to 
so singular a circumstance, that we thought you 
should hear his story,” 
we own we prefer the bald ‘‘ We have 
picked up this crow; ask him, he will tell his 
business,’ of Steere. We have nothing to 
say against the system of phonetic spelling 
which the author has adopted out of considera- 
tion for his readers, except that Nee-oka can- 
not represent the right pronunciation of 
nyoka, which is in two syllables only, the y 





being a consonant. Mr. Bateman calls the 
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hero of ‘The Ape, the Lion, and the Snake,’ 
who in Steere is anonymous, Mvéo Lidana 
(mvulana=a young man), but whether this is 
done purposely, in order to tell the story more 
vividly by means of a proper name, or through 
a misapprehension, does not appear. Kijana 
(= a youth) is similarly used in ‘ The Magi- 
cian and the Sultan’s Son,’ and animals are 
throughout called by their native names as 
appellatives: Simba, Fisi, Nyani, Kijipaa 
(diminutive of paa), &e. But there certainly 
seems to be a mistake on p. 100: ‘‘ The country- 
man, whose name was Moohaad’een,’’ which 
should be ‘‘ The Muhadim ”’ ; see Steere’s note 
on the Muhadims (Wahadimu)—the old in- 
habitants of the island of Zanzibar —in 
‘Swahili Tales,’ p. 493. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Between Ourselves: Some of the Littie 
Problems of Life, by Max O’Rell (Chatto & 
Windus), is in part, we think, a reprint of 
lectures and articles which took their origin 
during the author’s visits to the United 
States. It is perhaps not quite up to the high 
level of ‘Her Royal Highness Woman,’ but 
will please the large public which delights, 
with reason, in all that comes from the pen of 
Max O’Rell. If criticized as philosophy it 
might be pronounced, in the Oxford phrase, 
somewhat ‘‘ cheap ’’ ; and if judged as polities, 
‘‘slapdash.’’ But it is rather, we think, pro- 
perly to be viewed as containing, in the first 
place, an admirable series of little digs at 
ourselves in our weak points, followed, in the 
second half of the volume, by a bowdlerized 
version of Balzac’s ‘Petites Miseres’ for the 
use of Americans. The volume, indeed, though 
published in this country, is more French and 
American than it is British, and the pre- 
dominance of the United States is recognized 
by French money being translated into the 
equivalent in dollars rather than into pounds 
sterling. Max O’Rell has been led, perhaps 
by his long absences from his own country, 
to overdo somewhat his praise of France. He 
describes as a special feature of that country, 
compared with others, ‘‘the cheerfulness 
written on the faces of the people.’ It is 
true, we think, on the whole that the French 
are more cheerful than the people of the 
United Kingdom, of the United States, or of 
the British colontes, but it is not true that 
they are more cheerful than the Japanese or 
the Genevese, or perhaps other highly civilized 
peoples who might be named. Again, as a 
specimen of criticisms which we have called 
above “‘ slapdash,’’ take the statement, ‘‘ The 
two greatest, truest, best-governed demo- 
cracies in the world are New Zealand and the 
little island of Jersey.’’ New Zealand is, no 
doubt, a democracy, but Jersey we should 
have been inclined to call an oligarchy. It is 
the last home of clerical government outside 
one or two Latin countries which are little 
known. In Jersey the holders of certain State 
offices sit by right as members of the States, 
and exercise there a great and sometimes a 
dominant power. On the next page Max 
O'Rellcontrasts New Zealand with the various 
colonies of Australia. He thinks the 
inhabitants of New Zealand ‘‘ the wisest...... 
people on earth,’’ but declares that ‘‘in Vic- 
toria the Government panders to the mob.”’ 
Now there is not this sharp contrast which 
Max O’Rell draws between the policy of the 
Australian colonies and the policy of New 
Zealand. Much of the legislation of New 
Zealand has been imitated in the Australian 
colonies; some of it very closely followed ; 
and one or two Australian Acts have been the 
foundation of some of the most successful 
legislation of New Zealand. Distinctions 
there are, no doubt, but they are not to be 
handled with the brevity and the assurance 
which Max O’Rell displays. The concentra- 
tion, too, in the Australian colonies of popula- 








tion in the great towns ‘‘ with manifold evil 
results ’’ is a matter which is highly arguable, 
both as regards its origin in policy and as 
regards its effects. The statement that New 
Zealand differs from the Australian colonies 
in encouraging ‘‘a class of peasant pro- 
prietors’’ neglects the fact that Queensland and 
South Australia have for many years past been 
closely copying the New Zealand legislation, 
and that Victoria, although it has not gone so 
far, led the way in peasant proprietorship by 
legislation. These, however, are not the 
matters in which Max O’Rell is studied or 
followed, and on his own ground, in chafling 
the people of this country on their weak points, 
he is inimitable. Why, by the way, should he 
so sweepingly assert that English singers are 
obliged to take foreign names? We should 
have thought that Braham, Reeves, and 
Santley were pretty good examples to the 
contrary, and the last named, through his long 
and honourable career, has made his English 
name remarkable even in Italy itself. 


THE new number of the Naval Annual, 
edited by Mr. T. A. Brassey (Portsmouth, 
Griffin & Co.), is perhaps a little less complete 
than its predecessors, but contains, of course, 
many valuable contributions, the most alarm- 
ing statements among which are in the first 
paragraph of the preface, as to the rate of 
shipbuilding and waste of public money in the 
dockyards, and in Mr. Thursfield’s article on 
our naval manceuvres. Mr. Brassey, like his 
father, has hitherto been somewhat of a sup-‘ 
porter of the Admiralty, which makes his 
severe criticism of dockyard shipbuilding the 
more grave. Mr. Thursfield also has let him- 
self go on this occasion in a manner unusual 
with him. He has come down like a sledge- 
hammer both on the conception and on the 
execution of the manceuvres, and he appears 
to prove his case. Lord Brassey’s chapter on 
manning is the best thing that he has ever 
written, but he has the curious inability that 
is general in this country to use the term short 
service for real short service. After recom- 
mending short service for stokers to create a 
great reserve of stokers, he states that the 
reservists should serve long enough to know 
their work, and that seven years ‘‘should 
suflice’’; but, moreover, they are to have 
occasional training during their reserve time. 
Now any other navy in the world would call 
seven-year men not short-service, but long- 
service stokers. We believe that a stoker 
can be taught his work in six months, and it 
seems absurd to enlist the men, who are, by 
the hypothesis, intended to create a large 
reserve, for a period much longer than a year 
or approaching to seven years. We entirely 
agree with Lord Brassey as to the special 
commissioning of ships for the training of 
short-service stokers. He prints a letter from 
Sir Thomas Sutherland, who very properly says 
that the chief difficulty of manning is that we 
need thousands of stokers in a reserve, and 
that the true plan is for the navy to train 
these men for one, for two, or for three years, 
afterwards placing them in the reserve. We 
have no doubt that some such plan will be 
recommended by Sir Edward Grey’s Com- 
mittee. 


Elia, and the Last Essays of Elia. By 
Charles Lamb. With an Introduction and 
Notes by E. V. Lucas. (Methuen & Co.)— 
Inconsiderable in itself, this morsel of Lamb 
merits attention as a foretaste of the ample 
feast announced by Messrs. Methuen. Viewed 
thus—or, say, as the primitie or firstlings of 
the big harvest which Mr. Lucas looks to 
garner by-and-by—the little book cannot be 
said to bode a prosperous consummation. 
Like too many reprints nowadays, it is care- 
lessly printed and not too carefully edited. 
In the latter respect, indeed, it will not bear 


& Co. Some odd blunders in the introduction 
sap our faith in Mr. Luceas’s infallibility. On 
p. xv, for instance, we are told that when, 
after her father’s death (April, 1799), Mary 
came home, Charles had already moved from 
Pentonville—which, by the way, is here men- 
tioned for the first time—to Southampton 
Buildings, Holborn. Lower down we read 
(p. xvi) that the pair’s ‘‘first real home 
together was in 16, Mitre Court Buildings, in 
the Temple, whither they moved in the last 
year of the eighteenth century.’’ Here are 
two, if not three, errors. Before the removal 
to Holborn Charles and Mary had lived 
together for a whole year at No. 36, Chapel 
Street, Pentonville (not at No. 45—the home 
of the year 1797—whence Charles had pre- 
viously removed). With the Lambs at 
Pentonville Robert Lloyd had _ sojourned 
for several weeks in 1799; there Marma- 
duke Thompson abode with them in the 
autumn of the same year ; there Charles enter- 
tained Godwin; there, too, Manning stayed 
three days in January, and Coleridge for the 
month of March, 1800—during which month 
Lamb, as he tells Manning, “‘ lived in a con- 
tinual feast.’’ One infers that brother and 
sister found themselves fairly ‘‘at home”’ in 
the Pentonville lodgings. Again, the removal 
from Holborn to the Temple took place on 
Lady Day (March 25th), 1801—not, as Mr. 
Lucas says, ‘“‘in the last year of the eigh- 
teenth century.”’ 

* Lamb’s post at the South Sea House ‘‘ must,”’ 
writes Mr. Lucas, ‘‘ have been a very humble 
one.’’ Mr. Lucas should know, and ought to 


4 have stated precisely, the amount of Lamb’s 


weekly salary—ten-and-sixpence. Of Lamb’s 
mother, again, it appears that ‘‘we know 
practically nothing.’’ Something, however, 
we do know—and that on the authority of 
Charles—of which Mr. Lucas gives never a 
hint, namely, that 

“in opinion, in feeling and sentiment and dis- 
position, the mother bore so distant a resemblance 
to her daughter, that she never understood her 
right; never could believe how much she loved her ; 
but met her caresses, her protestations of filial 
affection, too frequently with coldness and repulse.” 
All this, and more, Charles tells us, in his 
letters and (mutato nomine) in ‘ Rosamund 
Gray,’ concerning his mother’s stupid mis- 
handling of her thought-bewildered daughter. 

The text discloses over forty misprints: 
‘fat’? for as (p. xxxiii, ]. 13), ‘‘ barely’’ for 
rarely (p. xxxviii, 1. 11), ‘‘ Slipsop’’ for Slip- 
slop (p. 73, 1. 21), ‘‘obretsit’’ for obrepsit (p. 200, 
1. 5), “The” for Te (p. 364, 1. 26), &e. Two 
misprints occur in the twelvelines by Fleckno 
heading the essay ‘A Quaker’s Meeting.’ We 
are puzzled on p. 420. In his introductory 
note to ‘Old China’ Mr. Lucas writes :—- 
‘¢W— who spoke of Colnaghi’s (p. 423) is 
not identifiable, nor does one quite see the 
force of the parenthesis; Colnaghi’s was in 
Cockspur Street in those days.’’ One turns 
to p. 423 and there reads :— 

“ When you came home witb twenty apologies for 

laying outa less number of shillings upon that print 
after Lionardo...... was there no pleasure in being a 
poor man? Now, you have nothing to do but to 
walk into Colnaghi’s, and buy a wilderness of 
Lionardos. Yet do you?” 
Voila towt—never a ‘* W—,’’ never a ‘‘ paren- 
thesis,’’ forceful or otherwise! What would 
the editor be at? Is he attempting a bam, 
or, as Elia would have said, a bite, upon his 
readers? Or is that mad wag the printer at 
his tricks again? Whatever the key to the 
puzzle, we trust that editor and printer alike 
will approach the larger task awaiting them 
in a graver and more responsible spirit. 


Mr. Beckies Writtson is responsible 
for Lost England, the Story of our Sub- 
merged Coasts (Newnes), a little volume with 
maps, which deals not with the scientific, but 
the antiquarian or historical side of subsidence 





comparison with the dainty twin volumes 
edited by Mr. W. J. Craig for Messrs. Dent 


and erosion of coasts. The matter, of course, 
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has been frequently treated from the other 
point of view on behalf of the Royal Society 
and of the British Association; but Mr. Will- 
son’s interesting little treatise will provide 
material for correspondents of Notes and 
Queries. 

Messrs. CuArtes H. Kerr & Co., of 
Chicago, have sent us a revised edition of 
American Communities, a book which is now 
enlarged to include additional communistic 
and other settlements. The author has felt 
himself compelled, in his new edition as in his 
first edition of 1878, to write in such a way 
that he may be read by the general public, 
and he has, therefore, avoided the discussion 
of some of the usages of strange American 
communities which are hardly fit for publicity. 
The result is that it will be difficult for the 
uninstructed reader to follow his history, for 
example, of Oneida Creek. 


Messrs. HARPER & Brotruers publish as a 
volume of their new “‘ International Commerce 
Series,’’ edited by Mr. Francis W. Hirst, 
Japan and its Trade, by Mr. J. Morris. It is 
a fact not generally known that statistics of 
every description—for instance, those of total 
trade, of exports and imports, population, 
wealth, almost everything that can be 
imagined—show that Japan is advancing more 
rapidly than any other country or colony, and 
the supposed rapid progress of Germany is en- 
tirely dwarfed by the Japanese figures. This 
fact in itself makes it most necessary that all 
commercial] men should study the present con- 
dition of our trade with Japan, and this volume 
supplies an opportunity for so doing. 


Mr. Barry O’Brien is an excellent writer 
on his own side, and Mr. John Redmond is a 
most able Parliamentary leader; but their 
opinions as expressed in A Hundred Years of 
Irish History, by the former, with an intro- 
duction by the latter (Isbister & Co.), are too 
strictly political for treatment in our pages. 


Mr. Epwarp ARNOLD publishes With the 
Naval Brigade in Natal, by Lieut. Burne, R.N., 
a work of which the illustrations are excellent 
and interesting, but which in itself does not 
tell the general public much. It will probably 
be found of value by naval officers interested 
in naval operations on land. 


Very fresh and entertaining are the Old 
Indian Legends (Ginn & Co.) which *‘ Zitkala- 
Sa”’ has taken down from the lips of Dakota 
story-tellers and retold for the benefit of his 
‘blue-eyed little’’ compatriots. Many of 
these, and some, we may hope, of their cousins 
on this side, will be glad to make the acquaint- 
ance of Iktomi, the spider fairy, whose hands 
are always in mischief, Mantsin the rabbit, 
Patkasa the turtle, Iya the spindle-legged 
giant, who thinks nothing of swallowing a 
whole camp at a mouthful, the man-hungry 
red eagle which is shot by the avenger with 
the magic arrow, the Great Grandfather, and 
all the people of the prairie. The stories are 
told with simplicity and naturalness, and are 
prettily illustrated by Angel de Cora. 


The One Before, by Mr. Barry Pain (Grant 
Richards), is an amusing story of a slight kind 
which does not seem to us to contain sufficient 
characterization to rank as a novel. The plot 
depends on a ring which changes the wearer’s 
character, a theme of the sort we associate 
with F. Anstey’s delightful contrasts and odd 
situations. Mr. Pain has produced a bright 
story, but nothing remarkable. He has a 
special appreciation of maidservants, but his 
other characters do not strike us as particu- 
larly happy or indeed vivacious. 


; Odd made Even, by Amy Le Feuvre (Re- 
ligious Tract Society), takes up the little girl 
of a previous book and marries her. It is a 
pretty story, in which the incident is well 
managed, and the religious note not so promi- 
nent as to make it “ preachy.” 





New additions to the ‘‘Temple Classics’’ 
(Dent) are Carlyle’s Past and Present, to which 
Mr. Oliphant Smeaton has added a few useful 
notes, and Dramatic and Early Poems by 
Matthew Arnold, edited and arranged by Mr. 
Buxton Forman, who contributes a Biblio- 
graphical Epilogue of unusual interest ; in- 
deed, as thorough as few could make it. We 
have here revived the two prize pcems, 
‘ Alaric at Rome’ and ‘ Cromwell,’ as well as 
‘The Hayswater Boat’ and a ‘Sonnet to the 
Hungarian Nation,’ also the well - known 
‘Merope and Empedocles.’ We are not alto- 
gether in favour of reprinting things poets 
have cast aside, but all Arnold’s work has 
distinction (more than can be said of all 
Tennyson’s), and with Mr. Forman one is sure 
of the best text and the fullest knowledge. 

Tue Librairie Armand Colin publishes 
Dix Années de Politique Coloniale, a small 
volume by M. Chailley-Bert. The author 
quotes Sir Harry Johnston and Mr. Austin 
Lee, as differing from the opinion of most 
Englishmen, that the French will beable todo 
nothing with their colonies, and as admitting 
that there are parts of Asia and Africa in 
which the English have been inferior to the 
French in colonization. We doubt the fact of 
the admission, and we doubt also Asia; though 
M. Chailley-Bert is justified in stating that 
the natural value of French Indo-China, with 
its laborious population, is equal to that of 
any part of British Asia, and very superior to 
the average of India. As regards Africa, 
there can be no doubt that the French have 
shown greater enterprise than we have, but 
their extraordinary dash in the back country 
of the west coast has been assisted by a most 
lavish expenditure of money on the part of 
France, which it is certain will never be re- 
covered ; while the net result in settlement 
or trade is likely to be small. M. Chailley- 
Bert is right in thinking that the climate of 
Tunis allows of French settlement, and he is 
wise in his chapter on ‘Native Policy’ in 
pointing out that colonists are in all warm 
countries powerless without the goodwill of 
the natives, which can only be secured by 
sound legislation and proper treatment. He 
hints at fresh French annexations in Siam, and 
points out the absolute necessity of exchange 
of territory between the various interested 
powers in Western Africa, where, as he says, 
the country has been sliced up as if it were a 
game pie, without the slightest regard to its 
contents in the way of kingdoms, tribes, 
rivers, hills, and so forth. 


WE have received catalogues from Mr. 
Baker, Mr. Daniell, Mr. Dobell (interesting), 
Mr. Edwards, Messrs. Ellis & Elvey (good 
selection of rare books), Mr. Higham (theo- 
logy), Mr. Jeffery (whose good list loses by 
not being alphabetically arranged), Messrs. 
Karslake & Co. (who offer several coronation 
items of interest), Messrs. Maggs Brothers 
(strong, as usual, in engraving and in auto- 
graphs), Mr. Menken, Mr. Nutt (a valuable 
collection relating to French history and 
literature), Messrs. Parsons & Sons, Messrs. 
Rimell & Son, Mr. Russell Smith, Mr. W. T. 
Spencer, and Mr, Stoneham. 


CATALOGUES from the country have been 
sent by Mr. Cleaver and Messrs. Meehan 
of Bath, Mr. Downing of Birmingham, 
George’s Sons of Bristol (strong in en- 
tomology), Mr. Brown (who offers some 
highly interesting autographs), Mr. Cameron, 
Messrs. Douglas & Foulis (some excellent 
remainders), Mr. Grant, and Messrs. Schulze 
& Co. (choice books of the Dove Press and 
others), all of Edinburgh, Mr. Murray of 
Leicester, Messrs. Jaggard & Co., Mr. 


Murphy, and Messrs. Young & Sons of Liver- 
pool, Mr. Blackwell of Oxford (foreign books 
and theology, a very wide selection), Mr. 
Ward of Richmond, Surrey (engravings), and 
Mr. Iredale of Torquay. Messrs. Hodges, 





Figgis & Co. of Dublin offer an excellent 
selection of books on Ireland, M. Nijhoff of 
The Hague books on political economy and 
America, M. Spirgatis of Leipzig a good cata- 
logue of bibliographical matters ; while Messrs, 
Baer & Co. of Frankfort are strong in linguis- 
tics, and a catalogue of Polish scientific litera- 
ture comes from M. Drukarni of Cracow. 


We have on our table The Life of Queen 
Alexandra, by Sarah A. Tooley (Hodder & 
Stoughton),—The History of India for Boys 
and Girls, by Sri H. Devi, translated by M.S, 
Knight (Longmans),—Dawlish and the Estuary 
of the Exe, by B. F. Cresswell (Homeland 
Association, Ltd.),— Farther North than 
Nansen, being the Voyage of the Polar Star, 
by H.R.H. the Duke of the Abruzzi (H. W. 
Bell),—Cesar: Gallic War, Books I., II., 
Ill., by J. M. Hardwich (Blackwood),—P. 
Ovidi Nasonis Tristium Liber Primus, edited 
by A. E. Roberts (Bell), — Tacitus: His- 
tories, Book III., edited by W. H. Balgarnie 
(Clive),—Milton: Samson Agonistes, by E. H. 
Blakeney (Blackwood),—Helpful Thoughts from 
the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
selected by Walter Lee Brown (Chicago, 
McClurg),—Original Investigation; or, How 
to Attack an Exercise in Geometry, by E. S. 
Loomis (Ginn & Co.),—Passages from the Life of 
an Educational Freelance, by Dr, K. Haufe, trans- 
lated by W. H. Herford (Isbister),—What is 
Shakespeare? anIntroduction to the Great Plays, 
by L. A. Sherman (Macwmillan),—Lectures on 
Slavonic Law, by F. Sigel (Frowde),—Common 
Company Forms, by A. Pulbrook (Wilson),— 
Stage Silhouettes, by S. Dark (Treherne) ,—New 
Ideas on Bridge, by A. Dunn, jun. (Walter 
Scott),—The Golf Lunatic and his Cycling Wife, 
by Mrs. E. Kennard (Hutchinson), — The 
Adventures of Ulysses the Wanderer, by C. 
Ranger-Gull (Greening), — Mrs. —? (Tre- 
herne),— Priest of St. Agatha’s, by Mrs. Roger 
Molyneux (Sands), — The Adventures of 
Augustus Short, by R. Marsh (Treherne),— 
Unstable as Water, by Mrs. J. H. Needell 
(Warne), — My Strangest Case, by Guy 
Boothby (Ward & Lock),—Fair Rosalind, by 
J. E. Muddock (J. Long),—Mock Beggars’ 
Hall, by M. Betham- Edwards (Hurst & 
Blackett),— Scarlet and Hyssop, by EK. F. 
Benson (Heinemann),— A Wasted Life, by 
D. Wilkinson (Grant Richards),—The Lost 
Square, by L. T. Meade and R. Eustace 
(Ward & Lock),—Masque of Three Loves, by 
J. G. Jennings (Allahabad, Indian Press),— 
Willie Winkie, and other Songs and Poems, by 
W. Miller, edited by R. Ford (A. Gardner),— 
Alfred the Great, a Drama, and other Poems, 
by F. G. Attenborough (W. Reeves),—and A 
Masque of Shadows, by A. E. J. Legge (Nutt). 
Among New Editions we have Nellie’s 
Memories, by R. N. Carey (Macmillan),— 
Shorn Relics (J. Heywood),—A Guide to the 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
in the British Museum (Trustees of British 
Museum),—The Extra Pharmacopeia, by W. 
Martindale and W. W. Westcott (Lewis),— 
and My Lady Nobody, by Maarten Maartens 
(Maemillan). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Brooks (Bp. P.), The More Abundant Life, selected by 
W. M.L. Jay, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Chase (I. H.), The Credibility of the Book of the Acts of 
the Apostles, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Lepitre (A.), St. Antony of Padua, 1195-1231, translated by 
E. Guest, er. 8vo, 3/ 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Colenso (R. J.), Landmarks of Artistic Anatomy, 4to, 3/6 net. 
Crowning of our Kings, from Ethelred II. to Edward VII., 
er. 8v0, 2/6 
Paris Salon, Illustrated Catalogue, 1902, S8vo, sewed, 3/ 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Book of Romantic Ballads, 12mo, 2/6 net. 
Shelley (P. B.), Poetical Works, Thin-paper Edition, 3/ net. 
Philosophy. 
Sidgwick (H.), Philosophy, its Scope and Relations, 6/6 net. 
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Political Economy. 
Burton (T. E.), Financial Crises and Periods of Industrial 
and Commercial Depression, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Dutt (R.), The Economic History of British India, 8vo, 7/6 
History and Biography. 
Dillon (E. J.), Maxim Gorky, his Life and Writings, 5/ 
R. F.), Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, Part 6, 
8vo, 25/ net. ss 
How (F. D.), A Hero of Donegal: Dr. William Smyth, 
er. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Lane-Poole (S.), The Story of Cairo, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 
Little (A. G.), Medizval Wales, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Lovett (R.), James Chalmers: his Autobiography and 
Letters, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Mann (H. K.), The Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages: 
Vol. 1, Part 2, 657-795, 8vo, 12/ net. 
O’Brien (R. B.), A Hundred Years of Irish History, 2/6 net. 
Recollections of Dublin Castle and of Dublin Society, by 
A Native, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Theal (G. M.), Progress of South Africa in the Century, 
er. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Walshe (J. W.), Life of, 8vo, #/ net. 
Geography and Travel, 
Crockett (W. S.), The Scott Country, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Morris (J.), Japan and its Trade, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Norman (F. M.), ‘‘ Martello Tower” in China and the 
Pacific in H.M.S. Tribune, 1856-60, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Pattillo (T. R.), Moose-Hunting, Salmon-Fishing, and other 
Sketches of Sport, er. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Tozer (H. J.), British India and its Trade, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Folk-lore. 
Vizetelly (E. A.), Bluebeard, 8vo, 9/ net. 
Philology. 
Andrew (S. 0.), Greek Prose Composition, 12mo, 3/6 
Cust (R. C.), Linguistic and Oriental Essays, 1840-1891, 
Sixth Series, 8vo, 7 6 net. 
Sophocles, Ajax, edited by J. H. Haydon, cr. 8vo, 5,6 
Science. 
Brower (D. R.) and Bannister (H. M.), A Practical Manual 
of Insanity, roy. 8vo, 9/ net. 
Campbell (D. H.), A University Text-Book of Botany, 17/ 
Crothers (T. D.), Morphinism and Narcomanias from other 
Drugs, 8vo, 13; net. 
Dangerous Trades, by a Number of Experts, edited by T. 
Oliver, roy. 8vo, 25/ net. 
Glaister (J.), A Text-Book of Medical Jurisprudence, Toxi- 
cology, and Public Health, 8vo, 15/ net. 
Knight (J. H.), Light Motor Cars and Voiturettes, 3/6 net. 
Lewis (C. J.) and Balfour (A.), Public Health and Preven- 
tive Medicine, roy. 8vo, 25/ net. 
Ostwald (W.), The Principles of Inorganic Chemistry, 
translated by A. Findlay, roy. 8vo, 18/ net. 
Shaw (T.), Animal Breeding, er. 8vo, 7/6 
Skinner (W. R.), The Mining Manual for 1902, 8vo, 21/ 
Thorpe (I. E.), Essays in Historical Chemistry, 8vo, 12/ net. 
Wallis-Tayler (A. J.), Refrigeration, Cold Storage, and Ice- 
Making, 8vo, 15/ net. 
General Literature. 
Allen (I.), A Graduate in Love, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Carnegie (A.), The Empire of Business, 8vo, 10/6 
Christian (S.), An Inland Ferry, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Dawe (C.), The Demagogue, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Downe (W.), The Dane’s Daughter, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Drury (W. P.), The Passing of the Flagship, and other 
Stories, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Gerard (D.), The Biood-Tax, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Grey (R.), The Unexpected, er. 8vo, 3/6 
Grier (S. C.), The Prince of the Captivity, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Gumersall (Mrs. J. T.), Cameos from Nature, er. 8vo, 5/ 
Halloran (H.), St. Alkmund’s, Donnisthorpe, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Howells (W. D.), The Kentons, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Le Feuvre (A.), Odd made Even, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Lyall (Edna), The Hinderers, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
arsh (R.), Between the Dark and the Daylight, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Merry (A.), The Green Country, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Needell (Mrs. J. H.), Unstable as Water, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Pendered (M. L.) and Stronach (A.), The Champion, 6/ 
Pryce (D. H.), Love’s Mirage, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Romance of an Eastern Prince, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Terton (A ), ae and Shadows in a Hospital, er. 8vo, 3/6 
Treherne (P.), Miss Chesterton’s Decision, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Tremayne (H.), The Shears of Fate, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Turner (R.), The Comedy of Progress, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
FOREIGN, 
Philosophy. 
Eisler (R.), Nietzsche's Erkenntnistheorie u. Metaphysik, 
5m, 20. 
Orestano (F.), Der Tugendbegriff bei Kant, 3m. 20. 
History and Biography. 
Ellinger (G ), Philipp Melanchthon, 14m. 
Haussonville (Cte. a’) et Hanotaux (G.), Souvenirs sur 
Madame de Maintenon: Mémoire et Lettres Inédites 
de Mademoiselle d’Aumale, 7fr. 50. 
Marczali(H.), Hnchiridion Fontium Historie Hungarorum, 


13m. 
Philology. 
Hess (J. J.), Der demotische Teil der dreisprachigen In- 
schrift v. Rosette, iibers. u. erklirt, 20m. 
General Literature. 
weenie. 90- Dictionnaire Encyclopédique Universel, 
ol. 8, 12fr. 








SCOTTISH HISTORY AND SPANISH DOCUMENTS: 
THE GOWRIE CONSPIRACY. 

THE reviewer of Prof. Hume Brown’s ‘ His- 
tory of Scotland ’ (May 3rd) doubts the author’s 
statement. that in 1594 a Spanish ship came 
to Aberdeen with letters and money for 
James VI. from Clement VIII. Canon Belles- 
heim, the reviewer observes, has published a 
formal acknowledgment by Father James 
Gordon, who accompanied the envoy on the 


mission, of payment from the Papal treasury, 
not to James, but to his rebels, Huntly, 
Angus, and Errol. These nobles, according 
to Prof. Hume Brown’s authority, seized 
the king’s money and therewith paid their 
soldiers. 

Now the formal receipt of Father James 
Gordon may be looked on, by some, with 
suspicion. But the Spanish authority is 
infinitely more suspicious. It is the work 
of an anonymous, ignorant, and absurdly 
superstitious writer. Major Hume, in the 
fourth volume of his ‘Spanish State Papers’ 
(pp. 588-592), dates the document ‘1591,’’ 
as he also does in _ his introduction. 
But it cannot be earlier than the battle 
of Glenrinnes (October, 1594), of which it 
speaks. Major Hume was probably misled by 
the statement of the anonymous author that 
“the King of Scotland is twenty-five years 


| old,’’ which James was in 1591—not in 1594. 








The author says that ‘‘some monthsago’’ the 
Pope sent James 40,000 ducats, promising him 
10,000 monthly if he would protect the 
Catholics. This was the money seized by 
Huntly. The tale is not very easy to believe 
if it rests only on this authority. The anony- 
mous author tells us that Huntly, with thirty- 
six men, defeated Argyll with 1,500, slew 500 
of the enemy, and had only one casualty, aman 
wounded in the shoulder! He adds that an 
angel appeared to Lord Maxwell and foretold 
his mutilation and death (at Dryfe Sands). 
Now this is a beautiful example of the genesis 
of myth. The anonymous authority for the 
Papal subsidy to James VI. tells us that 
Morton, “in order that God’s mercy might be 
for ever remembered by his house, added to 
his arms the figure of an angel.’’ As a matter 


| of fact, he added the figure of an eagle (see 


his seal in the ‘Book of Caerlaverock’). 
The eagle is still borne by the house of Max- 
well of Monreith. The anonymous authority 
mistook ‘‘eagle’’ for ‘‘ angel,’’ and explained 
the winged messenger by the tale of an angelic 
visit, or his informant did so. An almost 
equally foolish tale is then told of Lord Claude 
Hamilton. It does not seem to me _ that 
we can accept the story of the Papal 
subsidy to King James, if it rests merely on 
the evidence of this nameless and ignorant 
miracle-monger. 

After examining other contemporary ac- 
counts, unpublished, I conjecture that 
Father James Gordon conceived himself 
justified in asking the Pope to advance 
money to King James; and, later, reckoned 
himself justified in handing that money over 
to the king’s rebels, Huntly, Angus, and 
Errol. 

May I mention a singular circumstance re- 
vealed in Major Hume’s vol. iv.? The third 
Earl of Gowrie, John, slain on August 5th, 1600, 
in the ‘‘ Gowrie Conspiracy,’’ has always been 
reckoned an extreme Presbyterian. After his 
death, however, the Rev. Patrick Galloway, 
in a sermon delivered before the king and the 
populace of Edinburgh (August 11th, 1600), 
denounced Gowrie as a Popish trafficker (Pit- 
cairn, ii. 248 et seq.). Again, on December 25th, 
1598, Nicholson, the English ambassador at 
Holyrood, had reported to his Government 
that Gowrie (then abroad) had turned Papist. 
Now Major Hume prints (iv. No. 701, pp. 679-80) 
a list, by the wild Earl of Bothwell, of ‘‘ the 
Catholic gentlemen ”’ who will join an invading 
Spanish fleet. The paper is undated; Major 
Hume places it under 1601. But the list con- 
tains, among other Catholics, ‘‘the Earl of 
Gowrie.’’ Thus it should not be of 1601, 
when no Earl of Gowrie was in existence. 
Bothwell’s meaning is thus dubious. Did he 
hand in an old uncorrected list of Catholics ? 
Or by ‘‘the Earl of Gowrie’’ did he mean 
William Ruthven, Gowrie’s brother, no 
Catholic, but a poor student at Cambridge? 
Bothwell also mentions, as a Catholic, 
‘‘the Baron Rastellerse,’? to which name 





Major Hume naturally adds a query (?), 
and ‘‘Viscount Hume.’’ Now this ‘‘ Ras- 
tellerse’’ is that old ally (1592-94) of 
Bothwell and Gowrie, Logan of Restalrig; 
and Lord Home (Logan’s half-brother) had 
been a Catholic, and, from Paris, visited 
Bothwell at Brussels in the spring of 1600, at 
a time when Gowrie himself was in Paris. 
Restalrig, we know, was forfeited, post- 
humously, for his alleged share in the Gowrie 
conspiracy. Bothwell was rumoured to be 
secretly in Scotland just before the conspiracy. 
He, if any man, knew whether Gowrie was a 
Catholic or not. His assertion, taken with 
that of Nicholson and of Mr. Galloway, who 
had it from the king (Gowrie tempted him to 
negotiate with the Pope), either elucidates or 
curiously complicates the mystery of the 
Gowrie conspiracy. I have long thought that 
Bothwell had his finger in that pie. Compare 
Tytler, ix. 311-16 (1843). Tytler, how- 
ever, did not hint at the alleged Catholicism 
of Gowrie. He had been in Rome about 
1598-99, and possibly the archives of the 
Vatican may throw light on the subject. 
A. LANG. 








THE ASTROLOGY OF CHAUCER. 
Hampstead, May 6th, 1902. 
THERE is a passage in Chaucer’s ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales’ which has given the commentators 
much trouble. It is in the Prologue to ‘The 
Parson’s Tale,’ where the poet says, or seems 


to say :— 
Therwith the Mones exaltacioun, 
I mene Libra, alwey gan ascende. 


Libra, however, is not in astrology the 
exaltation of the moon, but of Saturn. The 
editors seem unanimously of opinion that 
Chaucer has made a mistake, and only differ 
as to whether this should be amended in the 
text or merely pointed out in a note. 

It is, nevertheless, impossible that Chaucer 
should have been in error on such a subject. 
He was acquainted, as Prof. Skeat has shown, 
with some of the most fantastic notions of astro- 
logers relating to ‘‘ the pitted degrees,’’ and 
he cannot have been ignorant of a matter 
belonging to the very rudiments of astrology, 
In his treatise on the astrolabe he promises 
to instruct his scholar in ‘‘ the dignities of 
the planets,’’ and although, his work being 
left unfinished, this pledge is not redeemed, 
he would never have made it if he had felt 
himself incapable of fulfilling it. Nor can he 
be thought less well informed than Gower, 
who says, speaking of Libra :— 

And ek Saturnus often hyed 


Is in this signe and magnified. 
‘ Confessio Amantis,’ vii. 1115, 1116, 


It seems to me probable that the difficulty 
arises from the word ‘‘Saturn’’ having been 
expressed in the archetypal MS. by the astro- 
nomical symbol of the planet, and this having 
been mistaken for the symbol of the moon. 
Both are curved in shape, the one denoting 
the lunar crescent, the other the crooked 
pruning - knife emblematic of Saturn. The 
handle of the latter is represented by a per- 
pendicular stroke. If this were omitted or 
indistinctly delineated the symbols might 
easily be confused by a transcriber ignorant 
of astronomy. 

If this is the case we may substitute 
“¢Saturn”’ for ‘the moon,”’ with the conviction 
that we are printing not only what Chaucer 
ought to have written, but what he wrote. 

R. GARNETY. 








NAVAL EFFICIENCY. 

WE have received another letter from Mr. 
Hurd, whose book, it will be remembered, 
we reviewed at length, pointing out certain 
defects, and suggesting that he ought to have 
named an obligation to the works of Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson and Sir John Colomb and 
to the writings of Mr. Thursfield. To this he 
replied that he had not read the literature to 
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which we referred. We accepted his state- 
ment, but added that it was a pity that he had 
not done so, as the press was filled with 
doctrines which had come from these gentle- 
men, and which were best at first hand. Mr. 
Hurd now, in a typed letter, which he 
has not been at the trouble either to sign 
ov to correct (for the name of Sir John 
Colomb is again misspelt, as it was in 
his previous letter in the case of Sir 
John and of his brother, Admiral P. H. 
Colomb), speaks of a ‘‘ charge of literary theft 
from the works of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson and 
Sir John Columb.’’ We made no such charge, 
but complained of Mr. Hurd, as we have 
complained of the most conspicuous recent 
writer on the same subject, that it would 
have been better to acknowledge an obli- 
gation, which Mr. Hurd tells us does not 
exist in his case—a statement which we 
accepted. Mr. Hurd, however, goes on to 
point out that a large portion of his book 
deals with other matters than that ‘‘ Naval 
Kflicienecy—the War Readiness of the Fl et”’ 
which forms his title and the ground of his 
introduction and first chapters. That that is 
so might be gathered from our original review ; 
but here, in the matters which he names, as, 
for instance, 

“a comprehensive appendix, prepared by me, show- 
ing the effective fleets of the world, and three sum- 
maries indicating the total number of ships of all 
ages in the world’s navies, the number built since 
1889, and the number building or projected by each 
Power,” 

he sets forth in the volume the sources of his 
information—namely, the Admiralty Return of 
Fleets, the volume of Mr. Jane (whose name, 
however, is not indexed), and the Naval 
Annual. At the end of his long catalogue 
Mr. Hurd says: ‘‘I understand that the 
authors you mention have written books deal- 
ing with only two, or at most three, of these 
subjects.’’ Of course all the subjects treated 
in Mr. Hurd’s book have been dealt with by 
others. It is difficult for any writer to claim 
complete novelty in any branch of a subject 
of which the literature is so large. 





‘THE CALENDAR OF SHEPHERDS.’ 
31, Farm Street, Berkeley Square, W. 

With the exception of some of the pro- 
auctions of Caxton’s press, hardly any 
English book of early date has attracted so 
much attention as that curious medley of piety, 
science, and astrology known as the ‘ Calendar 
of Shepherds.” The extreme rarity of the 
copies of its various editions, the excellence 
of its woodcuts, and the peculiarities of its first 
English rendering have all helped to make 
the book famous, while a facsimile reprint of 
the Paris impression of 1503,* with an elaborate 
introduction by Dr. Oskar Sommer, has ren- 
dered its contents accessible to a larger 
circle of book-buyers, Valuable, however, as 
Dr. Sommer’s work is his statements as to 
several points of detail now need rectification. 
It may be worth while perhaps to call atten- 
tion to the matter here, for nothing, so far as 
I can learn, has yet been written to supple- 
ment his researches, while Dibdin and most 
other sources of information—e.g., the Bodleian 
catalogue—are hopelessly at sea. 

1. Dr. Sommer throughout his introduction 
has assumed that the earliest edition of the 
French ‘Compost et Kalendrier des Bergiers’ 
is that of April 18th, 1493, printed by Guiot 
Marchant, which he himself was the first to 
identify in the illuminated copy on vellum in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale. This, however, 
is anerror. The catalogue of the incunabula 
of the Mazarine Library describes an edition 
of the ‘Compost’ printed in 1491, also by 
Guiot Marchant. This copy I have recently 
examined, and there can be no doubt that it 
is of earlier date than the edition of April, 





* London, Kegan Paul, 1892. 


1493. The book is a small 4to, printed some- 
times in two columns, sometimes in long lines. 
Many of the woodcuts appear in it which we 
find afterwards in Marchant’s folio editions. 
The following is a brief description. 

The first page (a i) shows the printer’s 
device of two hands clasped, &c. (Silvestre, 
No. 38), with the words, ‘‘Guiot Marchant 
imprimeur demorant ou grant hostel de 
navarre en champ gaillart a paris.’’ 

Below we have an elaborately scrolled 
capital I, the same, I think, as appears in 
Marchant’s subsequent editions, and beside it 
the words :— 

“Cy est le Kalendrier des bergiers contenant 
trois | choses principales. La premiere est congnois 
| sance que les bergiers ont des cielx des signes | des 
estoilles des planetes de leurs cours move | ments 
et proprietez. La seconde est des festes | immobiles 
et mobiles du nombre dor des lunes | nouvelles et 
entierement de tout ce qui est contenu | en la science 
du compotz. La tierce est de l’almanach | des 
quatre complexions de soy regir et gouver | ner 
selon que les saisons requierent pour vivre | saine- 
ment joyeusement et longuement. Imprime | pour 
les utilitez dessus dictes et autres plusieurs les- 
quelles y contient.” 


Whether any copy beside that of the 
Bibliotheque Mazarine has survived I am 
unable to say. This specimen, unfortunately, 
is seriously imperfect. The first signature, 
a i to a viii, is complete, but signature b 
lacks its first and last leaf, and the same is 
the case with signature c. Signature d, with 
which the volume ends, may be complete, but 
it has only six leaves. The last page is blank 
except for the colophon :— 

“[C] y finist le Kalendrier des bergiers | Imprimé 
a Paris par guiot mar | chant demorant au champ 
gaillart | derrier le college de navarre et fut | fait 
ie second jour de may mil] quatre cens quatre 
vingz et unze.” 

2. It will be seen that this first French 
edition is much less voluminous than those 
which followed. An interesting light upon 
the process by which the book grew in bulk 
may be obtained from a small quarto volume 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, which bears no 
other title than the words ‘‘ Aye memoire de 
la mort et iamais tu ne pecheras.’’ This also 
comes from the press of Guiot Marchant, and 
it shows the same printer’s device as the last. 
The tractate is in verse, and is embellished 
with two or three woodcuts, notably a pic- 
ture of Death shouldering a coffin, which is 
very vigorously drawn. But the whole of this 
separately printed booklet, with the woodcut 
named, was incorporated in the second and 
subsequent editions of the ‘Compost.’ We 
may reasonably assume then that the separate 
issue of the poem on death was of earlier date 
than 1493. 

3. But the most interesting addition which 
has to be made to Dr. Sommer’s Prole- 
gomenon is the fact that the Bibliothéque 
Mazarine contains a hitherto undescribed 
edition ofthe ‘ Calendar of Shepherds,’ printed, 
like that of 1506, by Richard Pynson. This 
remarkable volume, numbered 1131 in the 
Mazarine collection of incunabula, but im- 
perfectly described in the catalogue, unfor- 
tunately lacks the whole of the first 
signature. Moreover, the leaf k 2 and the 
corresponding k 5 are wanting. Instead we 
have duplicates of k 3 and k 4. Signature 
p 2, also, by error is numbered p 1, but 
this is a mere misprint. Except for the 
defects named this volume would be one of 
the finest specimens in existence of Pynson’s 
typography. The page is large and the mar- 
gins beautifully clean, though in some cases 
the portions printed in red have ‘‘ taken off’’ 
rather badly upon the opposite page. 

The loss of the first few leaves is the more 
regrettable as we might have expected to find 
there some information about the production 
of this new edition. It is certainly posterior 


to that of 1506, for the translation has in 





many respects been altered, and seemingly for 


the better. If I mistake not, the text is iden- 
tical with that of Copland’s version printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1508, but I was not able 
to make a sufliciently careful inspection to 
speak positively as to this. One may conjec- 
ture with some probability that this second 
Pynson reprint supplied the prologue which is 
found both in the edition of Julian Nota 
and in the later De Worde (1528). If Dr, 
Sommer be right in believing that Notary’s 
came from the press in 1518, it seems likely 
enough that the Mazarine copy saw the lighta 
few yearsearlier. Unfortunately the colophon, 
which is printed on signature 7 vi verso, 
below Pynson’s device, contains no date. It 
reads :— 
“@ Here endeth the Kalender of Shepherdes 
drawen | out of Frenche into Englysshe in the 
honoure of!our Lorde Jhesu_ Criste and _ his 
blessyd mother | Mary and all the sayntes in 
heven. Im | prynted at London in Fletestrete | at 
the Sygne of the George| by Rychard Pynson 
pryn | ter unto the Kynges noble grace.” 

The signatures run continuously from a to 
y in sixes, and a perfect copy would pre- 
sumably contain 102 leaves or 204 pages. The 
woodcuts are the same as those which appear 
in the edition of 1506, and it is an extra- 
ordinary fact, as M. Bujeau has pointed out, 
that the identical blocks cut for Verard in 
Paris before 1492, and transported to England 
about 1505, remained in constant use for more 
than a century and a half, and were employed 
in an edition of the ‘Shepherd’s Calendar’ 
which saw the light in 1656. 

Hersert Taurston, §.J. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL INACCURACY. 
1, Marloes Road, W. 

Permit me to thank Mr. McDougall for his 
very courteous reply to my remonstrance. 
The points on which IJ differ from the valuable 
essay by himself and Dr. Hose may best be 
discussed elsewhere. That, in my opinion, 
the idea of a Supreme Being was ‘“‘ mys- 
teriously acquired,’’ is true; but the mystery 
is only that which conceals the origins of 
totemism, of exogamy, and of many other 
ideas and institutions. We have no certain 
knowledge, only a variety of competing hypo- 
theses. The Dusuns of North Borneo seem to 
agree with a Spanish king in thinking that, 
had they been consulted at the Creation, they 
could have introduced many improvements. 
The savage theologian is usually less conceited. 
Where I mystify Mr. McDougall by claiming 
to have discussed and dismissed his view is 
in a passage where his theory, or something 
akin to it, is applied to the Australians, not 
to the tribes of Sarawak, so far as the theory 
requires an hypothesis that the Australians 
are degenerate. How my contention applies 
to the Sarawak tribes, as described by Mr. 
McDougall and Dr. Hose, I hope to explain 
elsewhere. A. LANG. 








SALE. 

Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HonvcE sold 
the following books from the library of Mr. 
J. W. Ford on the 12th and 13th inst. : 
Addison’s Works, Baskerville edition, 4 vols. 
4to, 1761, 151.10s. Aisop’s Fables, by Ogilby, 
plates by Hollar, fol., 1651, 191. Champlain, 
Voyages de la Nouvelle France, 1640, 18. 
Ralegh’s Discoverie of Guiana, 4to, 1596, 
351. 10s. Bible and Psalmes, 1614-15, 4to, 
embroidered binding, 501. Book of Common 
Prayer, the ‘‘Sealed’’ Book of Charles Il., 
1662, 161. 10s. Burlington Fine-Arts Club 
Bindings, fol., 1891, 111. Don Quixote, by 
Shelton, first edition of both parts together, 
sm. 4to, 1620, 471. Chippendale’s Cabinet 
Maker, fol., 1755, 261. Clutterbuck’s Hert- 
ford, extra illustrated, 3 vols. fol., 1815-27, 
941. Coryat’s Crudities, sm. 4to, 1611, 3ol. 
Dallaway and Cartwright’s Sussex, E. V. 
Utterson’s copy, with original drawings, 





3 vols. 4to, 1815-32, 621. Defoe’s Moll Flanders, 
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first edition, 8vo, 1721, 351. 10s. ; Roxana, first 
edition, 8vo, 1724, 251. Dialogus Creaturarum 
Moralizatus, fol., G. Leeu, Antwerp, 1480, 1001. 
Dibdin’s Bibliomania, extra illustrated, 8vo, 
1811, 311. ; Bibliographical Tour in France and 
Germany, large paper, 3 vols. imp. 8vo, 1821, 
281. Donne’s Letters, first edition, sm. 4to, 
1651, 161. 5s. Dugdale’s Warwickshire, by 
Thomas, 2 vols. large paper, fol., 1730, 241. 
Bucaniers of America, 4 parts, sm. 4to, 1684-5, 
311. 10s. Faithorne’s Portraits, 32 originals, 
901. Fletcher’s Purple Island, &c., first edi- 
tion, sm. 4to, 1633, &c., 521. Jacques du 
Fouilloux, La Venerie, sm. 4to, 1568, 321. 
Gibbon, Mémoires Littéraires de la Grande 
Bretagne, 2 vols. 8vo, 1768-9, 221. Gold- 
smith’s Citizen of the World, first edition, 
boards, uncut, 12mo, 1762, 1011.; Art of 
Poetry, first edition, 2 vols. 12mo, 
1762, 201.; Vicar of Wakefield, first 
edition, 2 vols., original calf, 12mo, 1765, 
1341.; Life of Lord Bolingbroke, original 
wrapper, uncut, 8vo, 1770, 621.; Scarron’s 
Comic Romance, 2 vols., original boards, 
uncut, 12mo, 1775, 1001. Memoirs du ‘Comte 
de Grammont, Paris, 1746, 8vo, H. Walpole’s 
copy, 531. Herrick’s Hesperides, first edition, 
8vo, 1648, 751. Holland’s Herwologia Anglica, 
sixty-five portraits, fol., 1620, 301. 10s. John- 
son’s Rambler, first edition, 1750-2, 291. 
Keats’s Poems, first edition, 8vo, 1817, 251. 
Lamb, Mrs. Leicester’s School, first edition, 
12mo, 1809, 351. Marguerite de Valois, 
Heptameron, 3 vols. 8vo, Berne, 1780-1, 
211. 5s. A. Marvell’s Miscellaneous Poems, 
first edition, fol., 1681, 201. Duchess of 
Newcastle’s Poems and Fancies, first edition, 
fol., 1653, 361. Ovid in English, by Sandys, 
fol., presentation copy, Oxf., 1632, 601. A. 
Pope, A Riddle, autograph poem of 26 lines, 
301. 10s. ; Essay on Man, 4 parts, first edition, 
MS. corrections by Pope, fol., 1732-4, 1901. ; 
Various Poems (8) in a folio volume, first 
editions, 1731, &c., 401. Purchas’s Pilgrims, | 
) vols. fol., 1625-6, 571. Saxton’s Atlas o 
England and Wales, 35 maps, fol., 1579, 491. 
Sophocles, T. Johnson, finely bound in old 
English morocco, 8vo, Oxon., 1708, 401. 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, first edition, 9 vols. 
12mo, 1760-7, 371. 10s. 








THE FOUNTAINE LIBRARY. 

THE sensational sale of the Fountaine col- 
lection of objects of art and virtu at Christie’s 
in 1884 is still fresh in the minds of those who 
were lucky enough to see that celebrated 
assemblage of good things. The uniformly high 
quality of the articles which then came under 
the hammer naturally suggested the existence 
of a choice library. That this supposition is 
correct will be proved at Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge’s on June 11th and three 
following days, when a selection of valuable 
books and manuscripts from the library of Sir 
Andrew Fountaine, of Narford Hall, Norfolk, 
will come under the hammer. These books were 
collected by Sir Andrew during the reigns of 
(Queen Anne and Kings George I. and George II., 
and comprise very rare English books and tracts 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
chiefly poets and dramatists. Perhaps the 
rarest lot in this class is a fine and clean copy 
of the first edition of ‘The Merry Devil of 
Edmonton,’ 1608, of which the only other copy 
known is apparently that in the Capell Collection 
at Cambridge. 

: There are, however, many other rare and 
interesting English books, suchas a perfect copy 
of ‘The Famous Historie of Albions Queene,’ 
an excessively rare romance, of which Lowndes 
could only quote a copy without title or dedica- 
tion ; an equally rare, if not unique, copy of an 
‘Almanacke for XV. Yeres,’ printed by R. 
Fakes, 1525, and consisting of eight leaves 
duodecimo ; a copy of the very rare second 
edition of Dame Juliana Barnes or Berners’s 
‘Bokys of Hawkyng, Hunting, and also Fyssh- 





yng with an Angle,’ printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1496, with eight leaves supplied from 
Haslewood’s reprint, 1810; one of the very 
finest copies in existence of the first edition of 
Lydgate’s translation of Boccaccio’s ‘ The Falle 
of Princis, Princessis, and other Nobles,’ printed 
by Richard Pynson, 1494, with the edges all 
rough and some uncut; a fine and perfect 
copy of John Lilly’s ‘The Woman in the Moon,’ 
1597, the extremely rare first edition ; an un- 
bound copy of ‘A Most Pleasant Comedie of 
Mucedorus the Kings Sonne of Valencia,’ 1615, 
a very rare play at one time attributed to 
Shakspeare; a similar copy of ‘The Returne 
from Parnassus,’ 1606, an exceedingly rare 
satire in which the chief poets of the day are 
criticized ; and a presentation copy of Wycher- 
ley’s ‘ Miscellany Poems,’ 1704, inscribed on the 
fly-leaf, ‘‘ For ye Right Hon” The Earle of 
Radnor, from his most obligd & most humble 
servant, W. Wycherley.” 

The manuscripts, illuminated and otherwise, 
are numerous. Perhaps the most generally 
interesting lot of all in this section is that 
which comprises a collection of twenty- 
three papers, consisting of autograph letters, 
poems, and essays by Dean Swift, most of 
which are probably unpublished. Two of the 
autograph letters are addressed to Sir Andrew 
Fountaine, the earlier dated March 6th, 1712/3 ; 
and the later, which deals almost entirely with 
Mary Barber the poet, whom he describes as 
‘*the best Poetess of both kingdoms,” from 
Dublin, July 30th, 1733. The nature of each 
of the twenty-three items is fully set forth in 
the sale catalogue. Among the illuminated 
MSS. the most important to students of early 
English literature is a fourteenth-century codex 
of Gower’s ‘ Confessio Amantis,’ on 213 leaves 
folio, and with ninety-nine very finely painted 
and illuminated miniatures of subjects con- 
nected with the text, and many hundred large 
and small illuminated ornamental initials with 
marginal decorations. There are nine Hore 
of the fifteenth century, nearly all with finely 
painted and illuminated miniatures ; a vellum 
copy of the ‘ Heures’ printed at Paris by Johan 
de Brie, with the almanac 1512-23 ; and a fine 
copy of the beautiful edition printed by G. 
Hardouyn, 1509. Two other MSS. of the late 
fifteenth or early sixteenth century may be 
here mentioned: an ‘Officium Beate Vir- 
ginis Maris secundum Consuetudinem Curie 
Romane,’ a very choice specimen of Italian 
Renaissance art, with a beautiful miniature of the 
Annunciation, &c., and six fine borders ; and 
‘ Ordinale, seu Ceeremoniale Ecclesize Romane,’ 
with ten very finely painted and illuminated 
miniatures of ecclesiastical ceremonies, in addi- 
tion to many hundred beautiful initials. The 
other English MSS. include one of the works of 
Richard Rolle de Hampole, dating from the 
fourteenth century, with quaint rude drawings 
in colours ; a sixteenth-century MS. on ‘The 
Forme and Maner of holdynge the Parliament 
of England,’ on thirty-four leaves quarto, 
with three finely painted and illuminated minia- 
tures; and a fourteenth-century MS. of the 
Psalms, in 140 leaves quarto, with several fine 
illuminated initials with marginal decorations. 
One lot consists of a collection of 127 original 
autograph letters and other papers addressed to 
James Harrington, of the Middle Temple, ex- 
tending from 1687 to 1692, and giving many 
valuable unpublished facts, chiefly in connexion 
with the conduct of King James IT., the coming 
of William III., the Jacobite conspiracies, the 
Trish battles, &c. The writers were all persons 
moving in high political and religious society, 
and some of the details are important. 

W. Roperts. 














Llterary Grossip. 

Aw exhibition of manuscripts, printed 
books, prints, drawings, and medals illus- 
trating the coronations of English kings 
and queens is now on view at the north end 
of the King’s Library in the British Mu- 
seum, occupying eight showcases and part 
of the glazed front of the bookcases along 
the wall. The manuscripts, besides two on 
which, according to doubtful traditions, the 
coronation oath used to be taken, display 
numerous illuminations and scarcely less 
vivid descriptions of the crowning of various 
kings from Richard I. onwards ; also records 
of the Court of Claims, including a petition 
from Margaret Dymmok in reference to the 
championship in the reign of Richard II., 
a coronation oath with autograph alterations 
by Henry VIILI., and inventories and orders 
of procession. Among the printed books 
are two copies of Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicles,’ 
opened at the descriptions of the coronations 
of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth ; Harrison’s 
account, illustrated by William Kip, of the 
Arches of Triumph erected for the passage 
of James I. through London ; various forms 
of service, and the works of Sandford and 
Naylor. The processions or coronations 
best illustrated with prints or drawings are 
those of Edward VI., James II., William 
and Mary, George IV., and Victoria. Of 
accession and coronation medals a complete 
set is shown, beginning with the reign of 
Edward VI. A twopenny guide contains 
full descriptions of all the exhibits. 


Tut Rev. J. Willcock, of Lerwick, has in 
the press a work which will be published in 
the autumn under the title of ‘The Great 
Marquess: Life and Times of Archibald, 
eighth Earl and first and only Marquess 
of Argyll.’ The book is mainly based 
upon letters and other unpublished docu- 
ments, and many new and interesting facts 
are promised. 

An entirely new English text of Mon- 
taigne’s ‘ Essays and Letters’ (founded on 
the now extremely scarce one published in 
1877, and edited by Mr. W.C. Hazlitt, with 
notes, in three volumes) has been brought: 
to completion. It will be published by 
Messrs. Reeves & Turner, and will, owing 
to additional introduction and notes, extend 
to four volumes. The edition of 1877 was 
superintended by Mr. Hazlitt’s father, 
though bearing his own name on the title, 
and he merely contributed the preface. The 
book has been adapted to the last French 
variorum so far as possible, and errors in the 
former English versions have been rectified. 
The account of the essayist has been con- 
siderably amplified, and instead of the 
sixteen letters given in 1877 there are now 
thirty-five. A feature in the present under- 
taking is the substitution for the English 
colloquial equivalents, or rather supposed 
equivalents, of the great Frenchman’s lan- 
guage, of the words which he actually uses, 
or the sense which he actually intends to 
convey. 

Mr. A. F. Davinson writes :— 

“In the Atheneum of May 3rd I am 
referred to as the editor of the ‘Correspon- 
dence’ of Dumas: it should have been the 
‘Memoirs,’ selections from which I published 
several years ago. With reference to my 
forthcoming book on Dumas, may I take this 
opportunity of asking any of your readers, who 
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happen to have met him when he was in London 
in 1857, if they can favour me with any per- 
sonal reminiscences of him on that occasion? I 
would very gratefully acknowledge any such 
communication, which should be addressed to 
me, care of Messrs. Constable & Co., 2, White- 
hall Gardens.” 

Next week we shall publish some notes 
on Bret Harte’s position in literature by 
Mr. Watts-Dunton. 

Messrs. Hoventron, Mirruin & Co., of 
Boston and New York, are issuing a new 
edition of the poetical works of Bayard 
Taylor, the translator of ‘ Faust,’ who died 
American minister at Berlin. 


WE are sorry to hear that Mrs. Townsend 
(Frances Hodgson Burnett) has not only 
derived little benefit from her American visit, 
but has broken down so completely as to be 
obliged to enter a sanatorium. 

Amonc the early editions of Charles Lamb 
none is more difficult to find than the 
‘Tale of Rosamund Gray.’ A copy of this 
‘‘ miniature romance,” as Talfourd called it, 
which Messrs. Hodgson will offer for sale 
the week after next, is of more than usual 
interest on account of the imprint. For 
whereas copies usually bear a London 
title, the present one reads, “ Birmingham, 
Printed by Thomas Pearson, 1798.” In 
other respects the volume appears to be 
identical with, for instance, the British 
Museum copy, which has the title, ‘‘ London, 
Printed for Lee and Hurst,’ and it seems 
not improbable that the former is the earlier 
issue of the two. Bound with it is a copy 
of ‘Blank Verse by Charles Lloyd and 
(‘harles Lamb,’ the two volumes being uni- 
form with a copy of the 1797 edition of 
‘ Coleridge’s Poems,’ which bears the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘ The Gift of Charles Lamb.” 

Dr. Gzorc Branpes has just been created 
a titular professor at the University of 
Copenhagen by the present liberal Danish 
Government. After many years of waiting 
he has at last met with full recognition of 
his merits from the State, having been also 
recently granted the full salary of a Uni- 
versity professor without the duties of lec- 
turing. 

Tae William Twopenny library, which 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge will 
sell on Monday week and three following 
days, is a typical country gentleman’s col- 
lection of books ; but it contains some rare 
and interesting volumes. Mr. Twopenny 
was a friend of Rogers, who presented him 
with copies of ‘The Pleasures of Memory,’ 
‘Italy,’ and ‘ Poems,’ each of which contains 
the author’s autograph inscription, and all 
three are bound in choice style by Hayday. 
Another presentation book is the copy of 
Sanson’s ‘Table Alphabétique de toutes 
les Villes....de I’ Italie,’ 1648, which was given 
by Horace Walpole to Agnes Berry, and 
by her to William Twopenny in 1852. One 
of the few comparatively early English 
printed books is the rare first edition of 
‘The Copie of a Letter to the Right Hon. 
the Earle of Leycester,’ &c., 1586, which was 
published afterwards as ‘ Leicester’s Com- 
monwealth.’ There are fine copies of first 
editions of Goldsmith, Swift, and Sterne. 


On June 3rd the same auctioneers will 
commence a five days’ sale of books and 
manuscripts from a variety of sources and 
of all classes of interest. Authors’ manu- 





scripts, autograph letters, &c., form a 
highly interesting feature in this sale. 
There are autograph MSS. of William 
Hazlitt, one of which is of ‘The Damned 
Author’s Address to his Reviewers,’ ap- 
parently the only MS. poem of Hazlitt 
known. The complete autograph MS. of 
William Black’s ‘ A Snow Idyll’ extends to 
thirty-five pages, and was written at Brighton 
in November, 1888. There are also two 
poems by Keats in the autograph of 
the author, one of which, the ‘Hymn to 
Apollo,’ contains two lines differing largely 
from the published version; the original 
autograph MS. of Alexander Pope’s earliest 
work, ‘ The Pastorals,’ with alternate read- 
ings, many passages differing from the 
published versions, with criticisms and 
suggestions in the autograph of William 
Walsh, the critic— this MS. was pre- 
sented by Pope to Jonathan Richards, the 
portrait painter, in whose family it has 
remained until recently; a collection of 
eleven fine autograph letters of P. B. 
Shelley, written between 1810 and 1820, and 
addressed to Miss Curran, Hogg, Stock- 
dale, Ollier, Peacock, and others on literary 
matters; and the complete autograph MS. 
of D. G. Rossetti’s ‘Henry the Lepper,’ on 
sixty-seven leaves quarto. But unques- 
tionably the most attractive feature of the 
sale, so far as autograph manuscripts are 
concerned, is the series of twenty-three 
letters written by Charles and Mary Lamb 
between the years 1805 and 1831 to Hazlitt, 
Sarah Stoddart, Miss Betham, Southey, 
P. G. Patmore, Tom Hood, and others, the 
whole forming a collection of great literary 
interest, a considerable portion of which is 
stated to be unpublished. 


Iy addition to the new work on Japan in 
Harper’s “‘ International Commerce Series,”’ 
there is, of new matter on that country, a 
Foreign Office Blue-book, in the Diplomatic 
and Consular Reports, ‘ Trade of Japan for 
1901,’ presented to Parliament this month, 
and now to be purchased at the price of 2d. 
There is a great deal of fresh information 
in this little pamphlet, which is by Mr. Lay, 
Japanese secretary to our Legation. The 


rapid advance of Japan means increase and | , . - 
| in the sections relating to economic geo- 


also alteration in trade; for example, our 


former large trade with Japan in cotton | 


yarns is almost extinct on account of the 
rapid increase of local or Japanese com- 
petition. On the other hand, Japan is 
becoming a great market for the raw cotton 
of British India. The imports from the 
British Empire into Japan are nearly half 
the total imports of Japan from countries 
other than those which immediately adjoin 
her shores. Germany hardly figures in the 
trade of Japan, the United States being our 
great rival. The United States Government 
have placed an order for five gunboats for 
the Philippines with a Japanese firm. 

Tue following Parliamentary Papers have 
been recently issued: Statute made by the 
Governing Body of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge (3d.); Statute made by the Govern- 
ing Body of Balliol College, Oxford (4d.) ; 
Abstract of Accounts of the University of 
Glasgow, September 30th, 1901 (2!d.); and 
Wellington College Report (11d.). 











SCIENCE 


—_—— 


Britain and the British Seas. 
Mackinder. (Heinemann.) 


Mr. MackinvEr’s boo k will be welcome both 
to the student of ge ography and to the geno. 
ral reader, neither of whom has at his dig. 
posal any work dealing with our islands jn 
a complete and satisfactory manner. No 
doubt articles in encyclopedias are avail. 
able, as well as the English translation of 
Reclus’s great work, and the sections in 
Stanford’s compendium, while for more 
scientific purposes Hahn’s description of 
Britain in ‘ Unser Wissen von der Erde’ and 
the more recent work of Philipson and Neu- 
mann in Sievers’s ‘ Liinderkunde’ are also 
suitable. With the exception of the two 
German works, however— the latter of 
which deals, as was inevitable, only briefly 
with Britain—all these books are somewhat 
out of date, and they do not discuss many 
problems which ought to be considered in 
the study of the United Kingdom. Works 
are to be had on special phases of British 
geography, among which may be noted such 
standard books as Geikie’s ‘Scenery of 
Scotland,’ Taylor’s ‘Words and Places,’ 
and Beddoes’s ‘ Races of Britain,’ while the 
influences of physical condition on historical 
development have been considered by his- 
torians, notably by the late J. R. Green, 
Information, in short, was not wanting, but 
it was dispersed through books and in- 
numerable papers, and required to be read, 
digested, and given to the world in geo- 
graphical form before it could properly be 
said to be available even for the student, 
still less for the general reader. 

It is themerit of Mr. Mackinder’s book that 
it performs these functions. It contains an 
almost complete survey of the geography of 
Britain, and a well-planned and coherent 
account of the features which characterize 
it. The first half deals with physical, 
the second with human geography. We 
miss a chapter dealing specially with 
plant and animal life, but there are 
numerous references to the former in the 
chapter devoted to climate, and to both 


By H. J, 


graphy. Mr. Mackinder has formed clear 
conceptions of what he means by the 
geography of Britain, and so far as he 
wishes to carry his readers he succeeds in 
giving them equally clear conceptions. We 
may think here and there that this or 
that point is not sufficiently elaborated, or 
that full allowance is not made for difficul- 
ties, but we cannot complain of the general 
plan of the book. It might be fuller, it 
might be more learned; it could hardly 
be more lucid. It strikes us primarily as 
that of an expert in the art of orderly 
presentation, who knows just how much the 
ordinary person can assimilate and exactly 
how to prevent him from falling into con- 
fusion. The earlier chapters, while well 
planned, are the least satisfactory. Here 
and there they are too elementary, and leave 
off too soon, with the exception of chap. ix., 
which deals in an interesting, but highly 
speculative way with the origin of the 
British river systems, a question which has 
yet to be thoroughly studied in detail. We 
consider that Mr. Mackinder ie best in the 
chapters which trace the influence of the 
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configuration, climate, and vegetable cover- 
ing of our islands on human activities and 
distributions. This is a fortunate circum- 
stance, as little attention is drawn to these 
relations in other works; whereas Geikie, 
Ramsay, Hull, and Lord Avebury have dis- 
cussed the physical characteristics, and 
Bartholomew’s ‘Atlas of Meteorology’ 
illustrates the climate. It is just this con- 
nexion between man and his environment 
which needs to be emphasized at present, 
and we cannot do better than begin by 
studying it in our own islands. Mr. 
Mackinder will prove a useful and stimu- 
lating guide, and we are not without hope 
that his book may do more than a little to 
direct attention to this branch of study. 

Broadly, Britain may be divided into 
Scotland, Ireland, North-West or Industrial 
Eogland, and South-East or Metropolitan 
England, Wales being counted as a portion 
of the latter. Roughly the great Jurassic 
escarpment, locally known as the Edge 
(Edgehill, Wootton-under-Edge), is the 
boundary between two Englands, as 
different in physical as in social configura- 
tion, Metroyolitan England and Industrial 
England :— 

“The life of Metropolitan England is chiefly 
conditioned by three circumstances : (1) nearly 
all the main roads and railways converge upon 
London ; (2) the coast line, extended from Nor- 
folk to Cornwall, everywhere looks across the 
narrow seas to the neighbouring continent ; (3) 
there are no considerable sources of mechanical 
motive power. As a consequence nine-tenths 
of the army in Great Britain is stationed within 
Metropolitan England ; the three great naval 
ports are there ; the commercial as opposed to 
the industrial control is there; and the whole 
region has more or less a residential character. 
Industrial England, on the other hand, has 
several important cross-roads, but a less imme- 
diate connection with the continent. It has but 
asmall proportion of the leisured classes, for 
rich and poor alike are workers, and as a result 
the prevalent opinions, both in politics and 
religion, differ not infrequently from those of 
the metropolis.” 

Many illustrations of the last statement 
will readily present themselves to any 
thoughtful observer of English political and 
social life, and many important items of 
practical policy might easily be deduced 
from it. Not, of course, that lines of social 
cleavage of a marked kind do not present 
themselves within the area of Metropolitan 
England, but, as Mr. Mackinder shows in 
his detailed consideration of that area, they 
are less significant than the forces which 
make for uniformity. We have no space 
to quote Mr. Mackinder’s analysis of the 
economic relations of the minor areas 
included in his Metropolitan England, but 
they are worthy of the attention of readers 
who desire to form an organic conception 
of what is meant by local stability. Mr. 
Mackinder is at one with Mr. Wells in his 
definition of the modern city :— 

“The metropolis, in its largest meaning, in- 
cludes all the counties for whose inhabitants 
London is Town, whose men do habitual business 
there, whose women buy and spend there, whose 
morning paper is printed there, whose standard 
of thought is determined there...... Birmingham, 
in Industrial England, is the nearest indepen- 
dent community.” 

Industrial England, unlike Metropolitan 
aes, has no obvious topographical 
centre :— 


XUM 





‘* There is here no one predominant centre of 

population, but two cities, Liverpool-Birken- 
head, and Manchester-Salford, of nearly a million 
inhabitants each; three, Birmingham, Leeds, 
and Sheflield, of half a million; and six of a 
quarter of a million.” 
Each of these, of course, has a corre- 
sponding Greater Manchester, Greater Bir- 
mingham, of which it is the centre econo- 
mically, and the heart and brain politically 
and socially. 

Scotland falls into four districts, each 
with its metropolis: Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen. The surround- 
ing suburban area, however, seems to us 
to be more contracted than in the case 
of South Britain, a fact readily ex- 
plained by the greater obstacles to free 
intercourse presented by the configuration 
of the country, and in a secondary degree, 
no doubt, by the comparatively scanty popu- 
lation. Thus, while Glasgow is in population 
the second city of Britain, the rival of 
Liverpool as a port, and of Manchester as a 
seat of industry, it has ‘no surrounding 
ring of great towns comparable to the 
secondary towns of Lancashire.” Nor, so 
far as our experience goes, is the magnetic 
attraction of the nearest metropolis felt in 
the same degree as in England, a feature 
of national character which again readily 
finds its geographical explanation. 

Passing over the chapters which deal with 
economic and strategic geography, we must 
devote a word to the section on Imperial 
Britain. For a century ‘the industries of 
Britain have developed on a scale out of all 
proportion to the agriculture,” giving a 
surplus in one direction and a deficit in 
another. This necessitated expansion; but 
the need for empire was not felt until rival 
expanding countries took their share in the 
struggle for markets and territory. ‘‘The 
most important facts of contemporary 
political geography are the extent of the 
red patches of British dominion upon the 
map of the world, and the position of 
the hostile customs frontiers.” The career 
of annexation, once commenced, is, for 
reasons of strategy, difficult to check. Mr. 
Mackinder is an Imperialist, but of a geo- 
graphical type, if the expression may be 
permitted. He sees the geographical 
necessity for Imperialism: he is not blind 
to the permanent elements of stability which 
would remain should Imperial ties of 
necessity be loosened. 

“‘The chief asset of Britain is still the 
British Isles, improved from prairie value by 
the vast toil of a hundred generations, and 
capable with the advance of knowledge and the 
investment of capital of yet further improve- 
ment and of a larger productivity. Even if 
imperial ties were loosened, Britain would still 
be rich ; perhaps, with the general growth of 
the resources of humanity, actually, though not 
relatively richer than to-day. But the aspect of 
national life and the distribution of the popula- 
tion would certainly be other than they are now.” 
We can only regret that Mr. Mackinder has 
not found space to discuss this important 
problem of the relationship between the 
geography of our islands themselves and 
their fuller exploitation, and thus to make 
still more clear, even to the ordinary man, 
the urgent need for teaching people to 
think geographically—that is to say, in 
terms of the permanent instead of the 
temporary phases of human environment. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
vol. xxxi. part 2, contains contributions to know- 
ledge relating to nearly all the great divisions of 
the globe. Among researches at home are Mr. 
KE. Willett’s paper on a collection of palzeolithic 
implements from Savernake, the peculiarity 
of which is that they present a glassy surface, 
rarely met with elsewhere ; and Mr. G. Coffey’s 
paper, which may almost be termed a mono- 
graph, on Irish copper celts. As to Africa, 
Prof. Flinders Petrie places together the best 
data that we yet have for observation of early 
Egyptian racial features, which he distinguishes 
into seven types; Dr. W. H. R. Rivers tests 
the colour sense of ‘the natives of Upper Egypt 
by a series of ingenious experiments ; and Mr. 
F. C. Shrubsall furnishes the measurements of 
some crania of Monbottu and Azandeh negroes 
from the Upper Nile. For Asia, Mr. T. C. 
Hodson describes the manners and customs of 
the native tribes of Manipur; and Mr. W. 
Rosenhain investigates the metal work of the 
Malays. As to Sarawak, Mr. C. Hose and Mr. 
W. McDougall present a paper on the relations 
between men and animals, and Mr. R. Shelford 
a provisional classification of the swords of the 
tribes. Mr. W. E. W. Mackinlay furnishes a 
memorandum on the languages of the Philip- 
pines; Mr. J. Gray the measurements of 124 
Papuan skulls ; and the Rev. J. A. Crump a 
very important paper on the practice of tre- 
phining in the South Seas, as now carried on in 
cases of fracture and also for the relief of head- 
ache and epilepsy. In the village of Olotai, 
New Ireland, he says, there are many people 
who have been trephined ; the operation has 
become fashionable, and a handsome girl or boy 
is generally persuaded to submit to it as an aid 
to longevity when there is no real need for its 
performance. Finally, as to South America, 
Mr. S. H. C. Hawtrey contributes a study of the 
Lengua Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco, fol- 
lowing the method of ‘ Anthropological Notes 
and Queries.’ The Jowrial, it will be seen, not 
only covers a wide extent of ground, but deals 
with a great variety of subjects, including pre- 
historic archeology, craniology, ethnography, 
and philology. It is illustrated by forty fine 
plates, in pursuance of the excellent policy of 
liberal illustration adopted by the editors since 
the large-paper series was commenced. 

Folk - Lore also contains matter of varied 
interest. Among researches at home are 
jingles sung in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire ; a 
charm found near Bradford; the custom of 
carrying round the vessel cup at Whitby ; and 
Miss Goodrich-Freer’s collection of more folk- 
lore from the Hebrides. As to Africa, Mrs. 
Gomme discusses Boer folk-medicine, as dis- 
closed by the Blue-book on the refugee camps, 
and deduces some parallels. For India, Mr. 
H. A. Rose records the customs and supersti- 
tions connected with unlucky children; Mr. 
M. N. Venkatasvami, the folk-tale of the Tiger 
Prince from South India ; and Prof. Haddon, a 
ceremony of fire-walking near Madras. Mr. 
R. J. Drummond furnishes notes on the rice 
harvest and other customs in Ceylon ; and Mr. 
A. C. Stanley on the status of the sister’s son 
in Samoa. For both these communications the 
Society is indebted to Mr. Andrew Lang, who 
also supplies a note on tree worship. 

In two excellent papers read before the 
International Congress of Prehistoric Anthropo- 
logy and Archeology at Paris in 1900 Mr. 
Thomas Wilson, the curator of the section of 
prehistoric archzology in the National Museum 
at Washington, attempts a classification of stone 
arrow-heads, spear-heads, and knives which 
shall be applicable both to Europe and to 
America, and discusses the evidence of the 
high antiquity of man in North America, 
which he admits not to be conclusive, but con- 
siders strongly to militate in favour of the 
conclusion that man lived there in a period 
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corresponding to the Paleolithic period in 
Europe. 








SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL. — April 30.— Prof. C. Lapworth 
President, in the chair.— Messrs. J. D. Green, 
Everard Heneage, E. Sloper, and G. F. H. Smith 
were elected Fellows; and Prof. T. Chrowder 
Chamberlin, of Chicago, Dr. Thorvaldr Thoroddsen, 
of Reykjavik (Iceland), and Prof. 8. Wendell Willis- 
ton, of the University of Kansas, Lawrence (Kan.), 
were elected Foreign Correspondents.—Mr, J. E. 
Marr exhibited some specimens from a metamor- 
phosed metalliferous vein several inches wide, which 
he had discovered in the basic andesites nearthe Shap 
granite, in a quarry close to the high road, north of 
the spot where it crosses Longfell Gill.—Mr. H. W. 
Monckton exhibited a flint implement which he bad 
himself found ona heap of gravel,in a pit 278 ft. 
above Ordnance datum, at Englefield, Berkshire. 
The gravel is part of an elongated patch mapped 
*‘ Plateau-Gravel.’”’-—The following communications 


were read : ‘The Origin and Associations of the 
Jaspers of South-Eastern Anglesey,’ by Mr. E. 
Greenly, —‘ The Mineralogical Constitution of the 


Finer Material of the Bunter Pebble-Bed in the 
West of England, by Mr. H. H. Thomas,—and 
‘Revision of the Phyllocarida from the Chemung 
and Waverly Groups of Pennsylvania,’ by Prof. C. 
Emerson Beecher. 





ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— May 7.—Sir H. H. 
Howorth, President, in the chair.—Mr. John Hall 
exhibited a sixteenth-century clock by Bartholomew 
Newsam, clockmaker to Queen Elizabeth. — Mr. 
Edmund James exhibited eight gilt metal clocks of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries from his 
collection, which were fully described by Mr. Percy 
Webster.—Prof. Boyd Dawkins read a paper on the 
discoveries made in Bigbury Camp, near Canter- 
bury, which fix the age both of it and of the Pil- 
grims’ Way, on which it stands. The complicated 
embankments and ditches which circumscribe the 
area are obviously intended for boundaries, mapping 
off different quarters, with shallow ditches and low 
ramps, and are not designed as fortifications. In 
their general plan they resemble the Romano- 
British village of Woodcutts, explored by General 
Pitt-Rivers. In 1896and the following years a large 
number of articles were discovered. They consist 
mainly of iron implements and weapons, socketed 
leaf-shaped spearheads, a tanged dagger, an axe, an 
adze, two hammers, two iron sickles, two billhooks, 
a coulter, two ploughshares, and a chisel. In addi- 
tion to these are five iron pothooks ; two pairs of 
iron shackles, which may have been used for man, 
horses, or cattle ; and an iron chain upwards of seven- 
teen feet long, with at intervals iron rings seven 
inches in diameter, which may have been intended 
for putting round the necks of prisoners. There 
were two snaffle-bits, one plated with iron ; a bronze 
plated iron ring; and a fragment of coarse brown 
pottery. Most of these articles are identical with 
implements and weapons found in settlements of 
the prehistoric Iron Age in various parts of Britain, 
such as Hunsbury near Northampton, Mount 
Cabourn near Lewes, and the lake village near 
Glastonbury. They prove that the settlement of 
Bigbury belongs to the prehistoric Iron Age. It 
further follows that the Pilgrims’ Way, which passes 
through it in its westward path from Canterbury, 
belongs to the same period, and is to be looked upon 
as one of the trackways which united the various 
settlements of the prehistoric Iron Age, and covered 
Britain with a network of roads long before the 
Roman conquest. The author has traced it west- 
ward, past Guildford, until it is lost in the maze of 
prehistoric roads on the Berkshire downs by which 
settlements, now for the most part unknown, were 
linked together, It was, of course, used by the 
pilgrims in their journey eastward to the shrine of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury.—Mr. Hilton Price, Mr. 
Greg, and Mr. Rice took part in the discussion that 
followed. 

LINNEAN.—May 1.— Prof. S. H. Vines, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Messrs. J. Parkin, C. G. Rogers, 
and O. Stapf were elected Fellows, and Messrs. A. 
Giard, Hans Jacob Hansen, C. S. Sargent, Franz 
Eilhard Schulze, and Julius Wiesner were elected 
Foreign Members.—The President announced that 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales had consented to 
become an Honorary Member, an announcement 
which was received with acclamation. He further 
announced that the Council had decided to award 
the Gold Medal this year to Prof. Rudolf Albert 
von Kolliker, of Wiirzburg, in recognition of his 
important contributions to zoological science.—Mr, 
J. E. Harting exhibited photographs of a living 
specimen of the African shoebill (Baleniceps rex), 
forwarded from Cairo by Sir W. Garstin, and gave 
some account of the bird, and of the different 
views which had been expressed by zoologists 





regarding its affinities and systematic position.—In 
the absence of the authors, who were abroad, the 
following papers were communicated by the Zoo- 
logical Secretary, Prof. Howes:—‘On the Cere- 
bellum of the Lemurs,’ by Dr. Elliot Smith, an 
addendum to that on the cerebrum reported in 
the Atheneum of March 22nd,—‘ On the Brain of 
the Elephant Shrew (Macroscelides elephantopus, 
Shaw),’ by the same author,—and ‘On the Early 
Condition of the Shoulder-girdle of the Polyproto- 
dont Marsupials Dasyurus and Perameles,’ by Dr. 
R. Broom. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—May 6.—Prof. G. B. Howes, V.P., 
in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on the 
additions to the menagerie in April, and called 
special attention to two pairs of grey teal (Quwer- 
quedula versicolor) from Argentina, which were the 
tirst examples of this handsome duck that had been 
received by the Society.—A note was read by Mr. 
Roland Trimen upon a moth of the genus Cossus, 
which had been reared in the Society’s insect house 
from a chrysalis sent home from South Africa. The 
specimen was apparently referable to the common 
goat-moth of Europe (Cossus ligniperda), which had 
probably been introduced in logs of wood into 
South Africa.—Mr. Oldfield Thomas read a paper 
on the mammals obtained during the Whitaker 
Expedition to Tripoli. At Mr, J. I. 8. Whitaker’s 
expense Mr. E. Dodson had made a successful 
expedition into Tripoli, and the specimens of 
mammals obtained had been presented to the 
National Museum. Twenty - one species were 
referred to, and, among others, a hare (Lepus 
whitakert), allied to L. wthiopicus, but of a bright 
pinkish buffy colour, and a gundi (Ctenodactylus 
vali) like C. gundi, but with much larger bull, 
were described as new.—A communication from Mr. 
G. A. Boulenger contained lists of 4 species of fishes, 
8 species of batrachians, and 35 species of reptiles, 
of which specimens had been collected by Mr. J. 
ffolliott Darling in Mashonaland. Amongst these 
were described as new two species of fishes (Zabeo 
darlingiand Barbus rhodesianus),one of batrachians 
(Rana darling’), and two of reptiles (Zomopus dar- 
lingt and Ichnotropis longipes).—A communication 
was read from Hans Graf von Berlepsch and M. 
Jean Stolzmann containing a second part of their 
memoir on ‘The Ornithological Researches of M. 
Jean Kalinowski in Central Peru.’ It gave an 
account of 188 species and subspecies, of which 12 
were described as new.—A paper by Sir C. Eliot 
contained notes on the nudibranchs of the eastern 
and western coasts of Zanzibar. Zatteria brownii, 
Dunga nodulosa, and Crosslandia viridis were 
described as new genera and species, and remarks 
were made upon the little-known species Melibe 
jimbriata and Madrella ferruginosa.—Prof. G. B. 
Howes communicated a paper by Prof. G. Elliot 
Smith on a case of abnormal dentition in a lemur. 
The author recorded the occurrence in an individual 
of Lemur fulvus of a fourth lower molar, present on 
both sides, in its characters a diminutive counterpart 
of the normal third molar as regards its postero- 
external cusp. Reverting to the fact that certain 
fossil lemurs, marsupial-like, possess four molar 
teeth, and to the presence in Otocyon of four 
molars, and in the insectivore Centetes of a fourth 
upper molar, the author asserted a belief in a four- 
molared ancestry for the Primates. 





SocIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY.— May 14. 
—Sir H. H. Howorth in the chair.— Mr. F. Legge read 
a paper on ‘The History of the Transliteration of 
Egyptian,’ in which he traced the different systems 
of transliteration used by Egyptologists since the 
days of Champollion, and showed the incon- 
venience of those at present in vogue.—It was 
decided to appeal to the different Egyptologists in 
Europe for their opinions on the subject, and to 
print them in the Proceedings. Mr. P. K. Newberry, 
Mr. W. L. Nash, Mr. F. W. Read, Mr. J. Ward, and 
the Chairman took part in the discussion, 





PHYSICAL. —May 9.— Prof. S. P. Thompson, 
President, in the chair.— Dr. P. E. Shaw exhibited 
and described a ‘Simple Electric Micrometer,’— 
The discussion that followed occupied the remainder 
of the evening. 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEE. 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Laws of Heredity, with Special 
eference to Man,’ Lecture I., Prof. C. Pearson. 
Wen. Meteorological, 44.—‘Report on the Wind-force Experiments 
on H.MS. Worcester and at Storneness Lighthouse,’ Mr. 
W. H. Dines and Capt. D. Wilson-Barker; ‘The Cornish 
Dust-fall of January, 1902,’ Dr. H. R. Mi 
= BRE RO 74.—Exhibition of Freshwater Entomostraca, 
Mr. D. J. Scourtield. 
_ British Archwological Association, 8.—‘ Buried Treasure, 
some Traditions, Records, and Facts,’ Mr. W. J. Andrew. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Contemporary British Sculpture,’ Lec- 
ture I., Mr. M. H. Spielmann. 
— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—Annual Meeting. 
Fri. Royal Institution, 9.—‘The Ethical Element in Shakespeare,’ 
rr. 


Tvurs. 


Sar. Linnean, 3.- Annual pe 

_ Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Development of the English 
Drama: I. The Art of the Dramatist,’ Prof. Brander 
Matthews. 
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Science Gossiy, 


ALTHOUGH it is too early to attempt a scientific 
investigation of the appalling catastrophe in the 
West Indies, the principal features of the dis. 
aster are terribly clear. The volcano which 
is the centre of the disturbance in Martinique 
is a colossal pile built up mainly of dark ande. 
sitic lavas, and rising to a height of 4,430 feet, 
With the exception of a slight eruption in 
1851, it seems to have been inactive in modem 
times. We know, as yet, of no periodical laws 
concerning volcanoes, but it is a well-recognized 
principle that feeble eruptions follow at close 
intervals, whereas activity after protracted quie- 
scence is renewed on a gigantic scale. This 
assumption has unhappily been justified by 
recent events. For some time before the out. 
burst the usual premonitory symptoms were 
not wanting, but in volcanic districts seismic 
disturbances are apt to be ignored. At length, 
however, the subterranean agencies attained 
sufficient power to expel the plug of lava consoli- 
dated in the throat of the volcano since the last 
eruption; and hence probably arose the terrificde. 
tonations and the ejection of solid masses of rock, 
The water occupying the old crater, if absorbed, 
would obviously contribute to the explosive 
force by suddenly flashing into steam. Copious 
clouds of vapour formed by condensation a 
deluge of rain, accompanied by terrible electric 
disturbance, and this hot rain, mingling with 
the ashes, gave rise toa torrent of mud, such 
as that which overwhelmed Herculaneum. The 
lava, broken up during emission into spongy 
cinders, or granulated into volcanic sand, or 
shivered into finely divided grey ash, spread 
far and wide over the surrounding country, 
whilst showers of red-hot scoriz ignited every- 
thing inflammable. The ill-fated town of 
St. Pierre thus came to be enveloped in flames, 
whilst many of the inhabitants fell victims 
to the mephitic vapours exhaled during 
eruptions, especially sulphurous and _hydro- 
chloric acids. It seems doubtful whether any 
incandescent lava was poured forth at this 
stage, and the fact may be recalled that during 
the destruction of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
there were no streams of lava. 


Tue Lesser Antilles form a zone of small 
volcanic islands within the larger sweep of the 
Greater Antilles, where, instead of recent 
volcanic rocks, cretaceous and tertiary strata are 
typically present. The volcanic zone seems to 
mark the edge of a depressed area, and possibly 
the Caribbean depression bears some relation to 
that of the Mediterranean. It was not surpris- 
ing that when Martinique was violently dis- 
turbed some of the neighbouring volcanic isles 
should also be affected. Unhappily, the sad 
story of the French island has found its counter- 
part in St. Vincent. The Soufriére, at the 
northern part of St. Vincent, represents an 
ancient volcanic cone which, from time to time, 
has been the scene of terrible eruptions ; but 
probably the recent disaster is without parallel 
in its annals. In the extent of the physical 
changes which have been produced, and in the 
number of its victims, the West Indian catas- 
trophe can be compared only with the eruption 
of Krakatoa twenty years ago, or that of 
Vesuvius in which the elder Pliny perished. 


Dr. Hosson will represent the London Mathe- 
matical Society at the centenary celebration of 
the birth of Abel which is to be held at Chris- 
tiania in September. 

Tue death of Dr. Friedrich Leopold Goltz, 
Emeritus Professor of Physiology, in his <- 
eighth year, is announced from Strassburg. He 
enjoyed a high reputation, both as an expert 
mental physiologist and as a lecturer, and for @ 
number of years filled the post of responsible 
director of the Physiological Institute, which 
was built according to his designs. He was 
also a member of the town council, where his 
scientific knowledge was found to be of the 
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utmost value on all questions of hygiene. 
‘Verrichtungen des Grosshirns’ and ‘ Funk- 
tioen der Nervenzentren des Frosches’ were 
among the works from his pen. 

WE note the appearance of the Annual Report 
of the Fishery Board for Scotland, Part L., 
General Report (2s. 9d.); Part II., Report on 
Salmon Fisheries (1s. 103d.) ; and the Report 
of the Inter - Departmental Committee on 
Fishery Statistics in England and Wales (9d.). 

Dr. E. Hartwic, Director of the Observatory 
at Bamberg, publishes in No. 3789 of the 
Astronomische Nachrichten the result of a 
determination of the parallax of Nova Persei, 
obtained with the Repsold heliometer from com- 
parisons of the star’s place with those of two 
others in its vicinity which are included in the 
Bonn Durchmusterung. The stars in question 
were so faint that observations could not be 
made during bright moonlight, and some con- 
fusion resulted from the presence of a star 
somewhat brighter than one of those in the 
Durchmusterung which was near it. Altogether 
observations were available on six nights, in 
March and September, 1901, and in February, 
1902, times favourable for effects on relative 
parallax. The mean result for that of Nova 
Persei is 0’"16; if two of the measurements, 
which were obtained under unfavourable circum- 
stances, be excluded from the calculation, this 
will be reduced to 0’°15, with probable error 
0:06. No proper motion of the Nova is mani- 
fested in these observations ; but if the result 
for parallax be accepted, it will give an approxi- 
mate distance for the star of 1,300,000 times the 
distance of the earth from the sun, or about 
twenty light-years. 


FINE ARTS 


—— 
BOOKS ON ARTISTS. 


The English Pre-Raphaelite Painters: their 
Associates and Successors. By Percy Bate. (Bell 
& Sons.) —Though a perfect and final history of 
the artists composing and associated with the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood still remains to be 
written, Mr. Bate’s book may fairly be described 
as an excellent popular account of the rise, pro- 
gress, and results of the movement. We say 
popular, because the volume makes no pretence 
to elaborate research or to subtlety of criticism. 
Mr. Bate fails, where he does fail, from excess 
of catholicity ; that is to say, his chapters on 
the modern followers of Rossetti—so widely 
divergent in their aims and accomplishment— 
are the least successful part of his book. It 
is, of course, exceedingly difficult for a man 
to appreciate his own contemporaries fairly, 
whatever his critical ability may be, without 
getting himself into hot water. Mr. Bate has 
been so careful not to hurt the feelings of living 
men that his praise of them makes his admira- 
tion for the dead seem almost half-hearted in 
comparison. He has also included two or three 
reproductions of modern ‘‘romantic” experi- 
ments, which certainly do not deserve a place in 
a volume which contains so much serious work. 
Some space and two or three illustrations ought 
surely to have been devoted to the Pre- 
Raphaelite work in black and white, which has 
exerted such a vast influence upon English 
illustration. This side of the movement has, of 
course, been dealt with by other writers, but 
that fact is no excuse for its omission here; nor 
can any history of the formation of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood be regarded as complete 
which gives no account of the Germ, where the 
‘Thoughts towards Nature’ of the young 
enthusiasts first found literary and artistic 
expression. 

Five Great Painters of the Victorian Era. By 
Sir Wyke Bayliss. (Sampson Low.)—It would 
be unkind to take this book too seriously, We 
need say little more than that those who wish to 
study Leighton, Millais, Burne-Jones, Watts, 
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and Holman Hunt will get little positive harm, 
and no particular good, from wading through it. 
They may, however, acquire some novel infor- 
mation about the society over which Sir Wyke 
Bayliss presides. He remarks, for instance, at 
the beginning of ‘ My Lady the Prologue,’ ‘‘ If 
Leighton, and Millais, and Watts, and Burne- 
Jones, and Holman Hunt are representatives of 
the Victorian age, so also is the Society of 
British Artists. If they are the flowers of art, 
it is the field in which such flowers grow.” Can 
there be no salvation outside Suffolk Street ? 


Gerard Dow. By W. Martin. Translated by 
Clara Bell. (Bell & Sons.)—Gerard Dou is so 
very far from being a great artist or an interest- 
ing personality that, at first sight, it is hard to 
see why any book should be written about him, 
or how any such book, if it were to be compiled, 
could be a good one. Nevertheless, this con- 
densed translation of Dr. Martin’s work fairly 
justifies its existence, for, unlike most bio- 
graphers, the author is no blind worshipper of 
his subject. He supplies, of course, a summary 
of all the chief facts relating to Dou and his 
paintings, and does this part of his book quite 
thoroughly and conscientiously. Yet he is 
critic enough to recognize that Dou was essen- 
tially a small and second-rate painter, and 
therefore uses him merely as a convenient peg 
on which to hang a most interesting account of 
the rise of painting in Leyden during the first 
half of the seventeenth century. As Dou 
was Rembrandt’s most successful pupil—his 
pecuniary success, indeed, was far greater than 
that of his immortal master—it is natural that 
Rembrandt’s own studio-practice should be dis- 
cussed, and very well Dr. Martin treats it. 
More novel, however, is his description of the 
general condition of painters at the time, when 
every Dutchman who had saved a little money 
became an amateur picture dealer, and when the 
market was so overstocked with works of art, 
both genuine and spurious—for the forger 
seems then to have driven a roaring trade—that 
the poor painters were compelled to dispose of 
their works by annual lotteries. Every collector 
of Dutch pictures, whatever his opinion of 
Gerard Dou, ought to read at least the first two 
chapters of Dr. Martin’s book. 

Wilkie. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower. 
(Same publishers.)—Wilkie was a much finer 
painter than Dou, and deserved to be treated on 
a larger scale than was possible in so modest a 
book as this. The author, for instance, has 
reproduced some most interesting early paint- 
ings, which show how closely Wilkie’s first 
manner resembled that of the finer Dutch 
masters ; but the half-tone engravings are 
altogether too small to do proper justice to the 
technique. Now technique was Wilkie’s strong 
point, and the weakness of the illustrations (one 
or two are taken from old line engravings) is 
not fully atoned for by the letterpress. Lord 
Ronald Gower’s account of the man and his 
work is pleasantly written, though it can make 
no pretension to literary style, but it does not 
really grapple with the chief feature of Wilkie’s 
career, the absolute change of style brought 
about by his visits to Italy and to Spain. That 
change was undoubtedly responsible for the 
most regrettable use of asphaltum to enrich his 
shadows which has ruined the condition of 
almost all his later paintings. Nevertheless, the 
masterpieces of Italy and Spain taught Wilkie 
to treat nature with a breadth and massiveness 
which we seek in vain in his more popular 
pieces, while his early death prevented him 
from giving full play to the power he was still 
developing. His brilliant drawings, too, deserve 
more special notice than they get from Lord 
Ronald Gower. 








THE NEW GALLERY. 


Tre New Gallery would seem to have reached 
a somewhat critical period of its career. It 





drew its strength originally from the epigoni of 


the Pre-Raphaelite movement, but since the 
death of Sir E. Burne-Jones it has every year 
found the supply of works inspired by kin- 
dred ideals decrease both in quantity and 
importance. It is true that the small group of 
tempera painters which has arisen at Birming- 
ham has come to the rescue, but its productions, 
interesting as they are from a technical and 
experimental point of view, are not yet suffi- 
ciently important or sufficiently numerous to 
maintain the past position and character of the 
gallery. And in the meanwhile the authorities 
are obliged to fill out their exhibition by dis- 
playing a quantity of the indeterminate and 
motiveless work which might with equal pro- 
priety be accepted or rejected at Burlington 
House. Itis clear that those responsible for 
the undertaking have felt that if it is to con- 
tinue to justify its existence a gallery must have 
some distinctive character ; that as a chapel of 
ease to Burlington House it may interest the 
rejected artist, but can hardly attract a public 
already sated by the two thousand canvases 
which social considerations compel them to 
investigate before they are allowed to pass on 
to the minor shows. The authorities have felt 
this, and hit upon a novel device to attract 
attention. The hall is this year piled up with 
a collection of Japanese objets d'art. Were 
this a small and well-arranged collection, scru- 
pulously selected to display the finest qualities 
of Japanese craftsmanship, it would no doubt 
compel our interest, though it might possibly 
keep the visitor too long in the antechamber of 
the galleries ; but as it is we find such a crowded 
medley of lacquers, ivories, and bronzes as one 
may see in a Japanese emporium. There may, 
no doubt, be fine specimens here, but whoever 
would enjoy them must hunt patiently through 
a vast number of excruciating modern enamels 
and florid carvings. The general character of the 
exhibition seems calculated to show of what lack 
of taste, of what desperate and futile ingenuity, 
even the Japanese have been capable. We 
accordingly pass on to the picture galleries in a 
mood of slightly less exhilaration than was 
aroused on past occasions by the sight of com- 
fortable armchairs and abundant periodicals 
rigorously reserved for the members of the 
New Gallery Club. 

In the South Room are collected the efforts 
of the tempera painters. They begin with Mr. 
Batten’s Danaé (No. 3), perhaps the most 
delicate and refined work he has yet produced. 
The deep brown crimson of the robe is a 
delightful note in a scheme where gold pre- 
dominates, and the luminosity of the flesh is 
admirably maintained, even against the glitter- 
ing shower. He has treated the subject rather 
as an excuse for a slight and pleasing conceit 
than for its more powerful imaginative possi- 
bilities. We have no quarrel with such an 
attitude, only we could have wished that 
the execution bore out the conception by 
something more wilful and capricious in the 
handling. As it is, it is rather obviously and 
tamely elaborated ; it lacks the frolic playful- 
ness which such a fairy story as he has made of 
the legend demands.—It was this quality of 
fanciful humour that Mr. Walter Crane’s work 
once displayed so enchantingly, but one looks 
in vain for it in the elaborate symbolism of his 
composition in the Wind in the Tree (7).—Nor 
has Mr. Southall, who is perhaps the cleverest 
technician of the group, found his way yet to 
any consistent mode of conceiving his ideas. In 
his St. Durothea and her Sisters refusing to 
worship the Idol (9) many modes struggle 
together for mastery. In the judge he seems to 
attempt realistic characterization, carried to 
the verge of caricature ; the Christian girls are 
almost portraits, two of them of the same 
woman, in which a rather commonplace 
modernity of temper conflicts with their pre- 
tended sanctity; while the background is 
crowded with reminiscences of the art of the 





Quattrocento, each in itself showing a dainty 
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fancy and some power of invention, but all out 
of key with the mood suggested by the 
figures. It is much to be hoped that so 
talented a painter will somehow find his 
way to harmonize and control his invention.— 
Mr. C. M. Gere comes, we think, much nearer 
the mark, at least in his Infant Joy (12), where 
the influence of our real English primitives 
Blake and Calvert predominates. In his Demeter 
(8) the figure scarcely meets the demands the 
imagination makes for such a subject, but the 
landscape shows real poetical feeling.—We like, 
however, best of all these attempts at primitive 
modes of conception Miss Gere’s Presentation of 
the Virgin (30), where want of accomplishment 
is more than compensated for by a real naiveté 
and delicacy of feeling which are quite refreshing. 

Mr. Brangwyn approaches the problem of 
finding a sumptuous decorative treatment on 
different lines. In his Cider Press (58) he 
endeavours, with the least possible disregard of 
verisimilitude, to construct a lyrical fantasy from 
the conditions of modern life. The problem is 
so difficult and the aim so praiseworthy that 
we must welcome any approach towards 
achievement. Mr. Brangwyn feels rightly the 
necessity of changing the key from that of 
nature, but he does so not by ennobling the 
types, or by giving to his figures a larger, freer 
movement—his boys, for instance, remain un- 
disguised urchins, with even an insistence on what 
wants distinction in their build and bearing— 
but by a peculiar conventional way of represent- 
ing things, by reducing his expression to rude 
blocks and clots of sharply opposed tones and 
colours. It is undeniable that by this con- 
vention he obtains the possibility of a vigorous 
and strongly planned decorative disposition, but 
he does so not only at the cost of the finer 
qualities of beauty—it is difficult to enjoy, in and 
for itself, a picture made up of brushmarks each 
of about the size and shape of a potato-peeling— 
but also at the cost of expressiveness. In fact, 
Mr. Brangwyn’s method is the result of a 
determined and heroic effort to do by inverted 
means what has always been done in the 
straightforward manner. The argument must 
be of this kind. We want to paint at once 
decoratively and in a modern manner. 





What | 


is the distinctive discovery of modern art? 
The neglect of the object as a separate entity | 


and the abandonment of the contour : represen- 


tation by means of recording patches of tone | 


and colour apart from their significance as form- 
ing distinct objects to the eye. But decorative 
design implies the simplification of masses and 
the wilful assertion of definite contours. How 
are these qualities to be united ? By exaggerat- 
ing the contrasts, by sharpening the edges and 
neglecting the transitions of light and shade 
wherever they occur within the outline of a 
figure, and obliterating the contrasts where they 
coincide with the edges of a figure or object. 
So in ‘ The Cider Press’ the contours that tell in 
the pattern of the design are the contrasts of 
cast shadow upon the flesh, where in nature we 
should be conscious of tender gradations, where, 
moreover, the imagination demands that the 
passage should be gradual rather than abrupt. 
That this is a novelty we may admit in the sense 
that it is carried out upon principles the exact 
opposite of those invariably employed by the 
greatest masters of decorative design from Giotto 
to Puvis de Chavannes. But is it either a 
reasonable or beautiful convention as well as a 
novel one? In spite of Mr. Brangwyn’s in- 
genuity and his evident thoughtfulness and 
deliberation we are not yet convinced that 
it is. 

Next to this heroic experiment hangs a por- 
trait of Prof. G. D. Liveing, F.R.S. (57), by Sir 
George Reid, P.R.S.A., which, in its cautious 
adherence to established customs, forms there- 
with « striking contrast. It cannot fail to be a 
matter of constant surprise that the President 
of the Royal Scottish Academy is so little 
recognized by the English Academy. If that 





body were, indeed, truly academic there is no 
one whom it would more appropriately honour, 
for Sir G. Reid’s work is distinguished above 
all by its sound and unpretentious scholarship. 
There is no one who has more studiously 
avoided the easy effectiveness of fashionable 
tricks and mannerisms. For downright sincere 
portrayal of character we find nothing in the 

resent exhibition equal to this portrait of 
Prof. Liveing. The colouring has, as usual, 
rather negative virtues, but the accomplish- 
ment and zest with which the characteristic 
forms are explored and etched out with delicate 
pencillings are unmistakable. 

In the West Room Mr. Watts’s Love steering 
the Boat of Hwmanity (149) occupies the central 
place. The symbolism seems to us rather 
crude ; the notion of Humanity catching a crab 
is almost comic; the figure of Humanity is, 
indeed, scarcely fortunate either in pose or 
drawing. The feeling of impetuous movement 
against stress is, however, forcibly conveyed by 
the pose of Love and the sweeping curve of 
the fallen sail. None the less, it can scarcely 
count as one of Mr. Watts’s greater works.— Next 
to this is placed what struck us as one of the 
few landscapes of merit in the gallery, Mr. 
Toft’s Trentham Hall (152), a dark blue green 
woodland seen against a twilight sky of unusual 
transparency, delicate and elusive in colour. 

In the North Gallery is a charming sketch, 
Bocca d’Arno (212), by Prof. Giovanni Costa, a 
scheme of turquoise and buff which Mr. 
Whistler might have found, though his manner 
of expressing it would have differed.— But the 
room is dominated by the two Sargents at 
either end. They are prodigious. The front of 
the sofa in the Children of A. Wertheimer, Esq. 
(251), evidently projects beyond the back ; 
everything takes its place to a nicety, every- 
thing is as it happened. Similarly in On his 
Holidays, Norway (297), a boy lying at full length 
ona rock by the edge of a salmon stream, the 
pose is recorded with photographic accuracy, 
and with photographic indifference. The 
peculiar awkwardness of the incurved knee is, 
we recognize, just what occurred at a particular 
moment. We are convinced at once of the 
actuality of everything, and then—we may find 
the beauty or significance of it all for ourselves, 
Mr. Sargent will not help us. He steps aside 
after the feat of prestidigitation is successfully 
accomplished. — Very different, incomparably 
feebler if you will, but still gratifying after the 
sense of wonder has been sated, is Sir W. B. 
Richmond’s portrait of Mrs. Clinton Dawkins 
(289). Here at least is an attempt to formulate 
a definite point of view, to interpret sym- 
pathetically a personality. The placing of the 
figure in the canvas, the effaced colouring and 
pale tonality of the flesh telling upon the dark- 
ness of dress and background, all convey a sense 
of breeding and distinction which implies a 
definitely realized idea in the artist’s mind, 
derived from the thing seen, but not identical 
with it. At least we have an attempt at record- 
ing human, not merely optical values. Sir 
W. B. Richmond has exhibited no recent work 
that we like better than this. 








MR. CONDER’S FANS AT CARFAX’S. 

Tue exhibition of fans and paintings on silk 
at Carfax’s gives us once more the opportunity of 
enjoying Mr. Conder in his most characteristic 
vein. Itis within the narrow limits of a fan 
that his inexhaustible invention moves most 
freely. On the larger scale of curtains and wall 
hangings his design seems to require more in- 
cisiveness to bind the whole together, but in 
his fans he is unique. He has the just sense of 
what is required, he knows how tiresome are 
the statistics of a laboured accuracy displayed 
upon objects which are meant to convey a 
trifling but exquisite pleasure. He has been 


gifted with something of the same recklessness 
of invention and the same expressive inaccuracy 








as the cassone painters of the Renaissance. But 
what distinguishes his work from all others of 
the same kind is the extent to which he is able 
to bring reminiscences of particular atmospheric 
effects into his decorative schemes, intensifyi 
therebythe mood. The Crépuscule tendre (No, 11) 
is a masterpiece of this kind, in which more of 
the sentiment of twilight in a garden is conveyed 
than the most literal presentment could evoke 
and yet the decoration is distinctly achieved. 
This is one of his recent pieces and shows 
that his vein is by no means exhausted. The 
dull apricot red of the lady’s dress upon the 
green and violet greys of the garden is as 
perfect a discovery as anything he has hit upon, 
It is, too, a good example of the expressive 
qualities of Mr. Conder’s decoration. He makes 
no mere arrangements of dainty colours and 
pleasant forms ; his figures are instinct with 
life and character ; like certain melodies, they 
arouse the feelings of a lyrical romance without 
wearying us with a recital of events. We have 
all the appropriate emotions, without the 
trouble of knowing what happened. This and 
the Crépuscule d’été (3) seem to us the best 
of the recent designs. Onthe whole, we prefer 
the earlier ones, of which there are several 
examples here, in spite of an increased dexterity 
and greater sureness of hand in the later fans, 
The type of beauty which he created in his 
earlier work seems to be losing its hold on him, 
and as yet he has not found a new one, so that 
occasionally his figures become somewhat 
undecided and purposeless. 








NOTES FROM ROME, 

WHILE the section of the Esquiline quarter, 
which extends from the Piazza Vittorio Em. 
manuele to the church of S. Martino ai Monti, 
was being levelled and drained and built in 
1882-5 many graves were discovered contem- 
porary with the foundation of the city, or, at 
all events, older than the walls of Servius 
Tullius. At that remote period cremation 
seems to have been just as popular as inhuma- 
tion, so that the number of coffins and full-sized 
graves discovered in the above-named district, 
especially near and under the Palazzo Field- 
Brancaccio and the Via dello Statuto, is about 
equal to that of cinerary urns. All these archaic 
KeyuyjAva, once so beautifully arranged and 
exhibited in Hall II. of the Museo Muni- 
cipale al Celio, have lately been removed to a 
room of the Conservatori Palace, so dark and 
dismal and unfit for showing purposes that no 
visitors pay the least attention to its valuable 
contents. 

Other primitive cemeteries have been found 
in laying open the Via Flavia, in the Sallustian 
quarter, and the Piazza di Magnanapoli on the 
Quirinal, both within the line of the Servian 
walls, and therefore older than Servius Tullius. 
Comparing the contents of these prehistoric 
graves of the Septimontium, and their shape 
and type, with the funeral supellex and the 
tombs discovered on the Alban hills, we had 
reached the following conclusions. First, that 
the tradition concerning the Alban origin of 
Rome is substantiated and proved correct by the 
absolute identity of a great many Roman early 
graves with those of Albalonga (at the Pascolare 
di Castel Gandolfo, and at Monte Crescenzo), 
which have been buried by the last three volcanic 
eruptions from the crater of Monte Pila. 
Secondly, that, although the founders of the 
city on the Palatine adhered to cremation in the 
Alban fashion, the inhabitants of the other 
hills—the aboriginals of the Mons Saturnius, 
the Sabines of the Quirinal, the Montani of the 
Oppian, and the Etruscans of the Czelian—fol- 
lowed other rites, and mostly buried their dead. 
Thirdly, that each of these various settlements 
of the Septimontium had one or more } 
cemeteries, which naturally were abandoned soon 
after the amalgamation of the various _settle- 
ment into one city—viz., after the building of 
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the Servian walls, within which it was no longer 

lawful ‘‘ hominem sepeliri vel uri.” 

As Prof. Luigi Pigorini, the highest authority 
on prehistoric antiquities, remarked at the last 
meeting of the Royal Academy (dei Lincei), 
these facts seem to have been either ignored or 
forgotten by all those who, at home and abroad, 
have proclaimed the recent discovery of one of 
these cinerary urns on the Sacra Via as a reve- 
lation, a surprise, a find which revulutionizes 
all received notions concerning the origins of 
Rome. That rough piece of earthenware has 
been described as a relic centuries older than 
any other existing remnant of the early city, 
just as if the Capitoline collection of pre- 
historic graves mentioned above had suddenly 
ceased to exist. The find on the Sacra Via is, 
undoubtedly, very interesting, but derives its 
interest more from the locality in which it was 
made than from its special characteristics. 

The grave belongs to the class known by the 
name of ‘‘tombe a pozzo,” and consists of an 
earthen vessel, or dolium, about 2 ft. high, the 
orifice of which is covered with a flat piece of 
stone, and the body of which contains the 
cinerary urn and funeral supellex of the dead 
man, The urn (full of ashes and splinters of 
charred bones) is sealed, as usual, by a cover 
shaped like the roof of a prehistoric round hut, 
and the supellex consists, as usual, of five or 
six earthen cups, all made by hand and baked 
inan open fire. There are no traces of flint 
implements, bronze tools, weapons, or orna- 
ments of a later age. This dolium, absolutely 
identical with hundreds found in the Alban 
cemeteries of Castel Gandolfo and of Monte 
Crescenzo, and dozens found on the Esqui- 
line, on the Quirinal, and on the Viminal, lay 
about 10 ft. below the level of the Sacra Via (of 
the early empire) and about 2 ft. below the level 
of the soil at the time of the foundation of 
Rome. As regards the present topography of 
the district, it was found at the right, or under 
the right, end of the stairs which once led to 
the pronaos of the temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina, in a small bit of ground which, by a 
wonderful chance of destiny, has never been 
disturbed in the lapse of twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight centuries by kings, consuls, emperors, or 
popes. When Gabinius Vettius Probianus, 
prefect of the city, a.p. 377, raised in this very 
place the two pedestals (‘Corpus Inscript.,’ 
vol. vi. No. 3864) in which the place is called 
CELEBERRIMVS VRBIS LOcvs, he little dreamt 
that under it lay the grave of a man older, 
perhaps, than Rome itself, who had seen the 
valley of the Forum only in the shape of a 
Morass or swamp surrounded by the frowning 
crags of the hill of Pales on one side and of the 
hill of Saturn on the other, not yet settled upon 
by Alban immigrants or by aboriginal tribes. 

Another point of interest is this, Are we in 
the presence of a single isolated tomb of a 
chieftain or of a hero, to which a place of honour 
was given on or near the primeval path des- 
tined to become the most famous street in the 
world? or must we consider the grave as 
belonging to a more or less extensive cemetery 
of one of the neighbouring prehistoric settle- 
ments? Considering the poverty and the 
Scarcity of the materials found in the dolium, we 
must come to the conclusion that it is the grave 
of a common tribesman, buried, like all the 
other villagers of his class, in the field-of-death 
adjoining the ‘‘murus terreus Carinarum,” or 
some other such primitive fortified settle- 
ment of that district. I do not myself see 
why we should not connect this field of death 
with Rome itself—viz., with the primitive 
village on the Palatine—when we know that the 
Roman tombs of the Cincii and of the Valerii 
Were in the same neighbourhood. 

As regards the approximate date of this newly 
found cinerary vase, which some attribute to 
the eighth, others to the tenth century B.c., one 
thing is certain. It goes back to the age when 


Capitoline, and the Quirinal had not yet be- 
come an inter-tribal market-place, and when 
the various settlements of the Septimontium 
had not yet been amalgamated into one city. 

The last vestiges of the patrician house dis- 
covered in the works for the tunnel under the 
Quirinal Hill have disappeared, and the tunnel 
itself will shortly be open for traffic. At the 
beginning of the third century of our era this 
rich and noble mansion belonged to Fulvius 
Plautianus, the fellow-townsman of Septimius 
Severus, the tyrannical prefect of the Pre- 
torium, whose daughter Plautilla was married 
to Caracalla in 202 a.p. Having formed a plot 
against the lives both of Septimius and Caracalla, 
he was discovered and put to death in 203. 
Plautilla, first banished to Sicily and subse- 
quently to Lipara, was also murdered a few 
years later. The last room of the palace, 
which happened to fall within the area of 
the tunnel, was decorated with a finely-cut 
marble frieze formed of scenic masks. The 
panels below the frieze were separated by small 
columns of red granite and porphyry, with 
capitals carved in serpentine. All these marbles, 
together with the statues and busts described in 
my preceding notes, have been removed to the 
Museo Municipale al Celio. 

Who could ever have supposed tha ~ne of 
the best works of Perugino, pr..- .ically 
unknown to art critics, would be found in 
a marvellous state of preservation within a 
few miles from Rome, concealed behind an 
indifferent canvas of the seventeenth century 
in the church of Santa Maria Assunta, in the 
village of Castelnuovo di Porto? The picture 
is in the shape of a triptych, the principal figure 
being that of the Saviour, with the right hand 
raised in the act of blessing, and holding with 
the left the book of the Gospels, upon which the 
words “ ego sum lux mundi, via, veritas, et vita ”’ 
are written. This figure of extraordinary beauty 
is by the hand of Perugino himself, while those 
of the Virgin Mary, St. Sebastian, St. John the 
Baptist, and a fourth unknown saint, painted 
on the shutters, are the work of one of his 
pupils, probably of Berto di Giovanni. The 
triptych was executed in 1501 as a commission 
from the brothers Silvestro, Pietro, Giacomo, 
and Giovanni degli Effetti, a distinguished local 
family, of artistic and archeological propensi- 
ties. One of them, also named Giovanni, a 
great favourite with King Louis XIII. and 
Pope Urban VIII., owned a gallery of pictures 
containing, among other masterpieces, a Holy 
Family by Raphael, another by Leonardo da 
Vinci, and a St. John the Evangelist by 
Guido Reni. He also owned a vineyard outside 
the Porta Portese, in which many precious 
objects were found in 1665, including a set of 
medallions engraved by Pietro Sante Bartoli. 
The tradition about the existence of a work by 
Perugino in the church of Castelnuovo di 
Porto had never died out. Mention of it 
occurs in Moroni’s dictionary and in Nibby’s 
‘Description of the Campagna,’ but neither 
claims to have seen the original picture. 

The long and much debated controversy 
between Signor de Prisco, the discoverer of the 
Pompeian house at Boscoreale, and the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, as to the right of the 
former to detach from the walls, transfer to 
canvas, and sell to the highest bidder at home 
or abroad the beautiful set of frescoes which 
adorn its halls and cubicles, has been settled at 
last on the following basis. Signor de Prisco 
makes a gift to the State, for the Museum of 
Naples, of five panels, and is left free to sell 
the others (to Germany, I am told), with the 
proviso that, should the export duty on these 
last exceed the sum of 15,000 lire, the number 
of panels given up to the State is to be reduced 
to four. 

A committee of inquiry, composed of Profs. 


and certain responsibilities connected with its 
administration. The main point at issueconcerns 
the alleged disappearance of a magnificent piece 
of tapestry of priceless value, which a Roman 
expert, the Cavaliere Pietro Gentili, Director 
of the Vatican Fabbrica degli Arazzi, swears he 
saw five years ago in a storeroom not open to 
the public, lying on the floor, while its com- 
panion piece (the Perseus) was hung from a rope 
drawn across the room, and the existence of 
which is absolutely and energetically denied by 
the former administrators of the Mus2um. The 
controversy has reached such an acute stage 
that the committee of inquiry has tendered its 
resignation, handing over the case to the proper 
judicial court. 

The best collection ever formed of the 
engravings of Raphael Morghen is offered for 
sale at Bologna for the sum of 20,000 lire. The 
collection comprises several rare or almost 
unique specimens, such as the ‘ Pittura’ and 
the ‘ Poesia’ by Gavin Hamilton ; the portrait 
of Stanislaus Augustus, King of Poland; the 
portrait of Costanza Fornari, that of Marshal 
Jacopo Trivulzio, of Mary Ferdinanda of 
Saxony, &c., besides many proofs before 
letters. Ropotro LAnctrani. 








ISEULT IN DUBLIN. 


In the record of the Riding of the Franchises 

of the City of Dublin, a.p. 1603, the following 
passage refers to Isold’s font, p. 195, vol. i. 
of Gilbert’s ‘Calendar of Ancient Records of 
Dublin ’ :— 
‘Sand past over the water of Cammoke the horse 
goeing aboute and ‘went betwixte the arrable land 
called nowe the Leis of Kilmaynehame and the 
meddowe under that and soe directly westward to 
that parte of the meddowe that lveth opposite uppon 
that parte of the hill called Kilmahennockes hill 
and now the hill of Isold’s font which is a bow shot 
of the west syde of Isold’s font and west of Ellen 
Hoare’s meddowe over which font is a great 
hathorne tree and in that parte of the meddowe of 
Kilmainehame the Maior Swoordberer and others 
tooke boate and passed upp the water of Aunlyffe 
neer Kilmaineham bridg wher was said was a 
foorde called Kilmahenocks foord and then tooke 
horse and rode eastward over and by north Isold’s 
font and to the font itselfe and then rode to the 
slade by northwest the west end of Ellen Hore’s 
meddowe and in and throughe that slade northward 
wher was saide of oulde tyme was a buyshe of 
hathorne and so to the top of the hill,” &c. 


M. V. Bircu. 








SALES. 


Messrs. CuristiE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 10th inst. the following drawings, the pro- 
perty of Sir T. Gibson Carmichael: R. P. 
Bonington, Chateau d’Ku, 168). J. Constable, 
Warwick Castle, 841. D. Cox, Rhyl Sands, 
3151. ; Stokesay Castle, 78/. C. Fielding, Scar- 
borough, 731. W. Hunt, Quinces and Haws, 
2411. J. M. W. Turner, Llangollen Bridge, 
521. ; Remagen and Lintz, 841.; A Landscape, 
with figures and cattle on a road, sunset, 841. 
P. De Wint, St. Hilda’s Abbey, Whitby, 631. 
The following works were the property of Mr. 
T. Mackenzie. Drawings: B. Foster, A Park 
Scene, with sheep, 168/. J. Israéls, A Fisher- 
girl on the Seashore, 152/. ; A Fisher-girl, 105J. 
J. L. E. Meissonier, The Snuffcaker, 941. 
Pictures: Sir H. Raeburn, A Young Lady, in 
white dress, holding a book, 735/. Sir J. Rey- 
nolds, Maria, Countess Waldegrave, 1,5751. 
W. Shayer, sen., A Woodland Scene, 1571. 

The following were from various properties. 
Drawings: B. Foster, A Road Scene, with 
cottage, peasants, and sheep, 157/.; A Farm 
Scene, with figures stacking hay, 152]. S. 
Prout, A Street in a Swiss Town, 84/.; A View 
in a Norman Town, 731. Pictures: J. Linnell, 
The Woodcutters, 9971. W. Collins, The Fish 
Auction, 5251. 








Brizio and Mariani and the architect Calderini, 
was appointed some weeks ago to investigate | 





the swampy hollow between the Palatine, the 





the past and present state of the Naples Museum 


The same auctioneers sold on the 12th inst. 
the following drawings: Fra Bartolommeo, 


Christ with a Banner, and Saints, 50/.; Madonna 
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and Child Enthroned, with saints and angels, 
601. G. Bellini, Portrait of the Artist, 801. 
P. Veronese, The Marriage of St. Catherine, 
115]. V. Carpaccio, A Gondolier, 300). A. 
Diirer, The Virgin and Child on a Throne, 541. ; 
Portrait of a Young Man, 300/.; Virgin and 
Child in Landscape, 1001.; Design for Painted 
Decoration, 920/.; Virgin and Child seated on 
a Hillock, 85/.; The Artist’s Brother, Hans 
Diirer, 210/.; A Procession, 460/.; The Coat of 
Arms with the Skull, 7201. 








Fint-Brt Gossiy. 

THE great artistic event of the past week has 
been the exhibition and sale of Sir J. C. Robin- 
son's collection of drawings. Some of the finest 
examples had already passed into other col- 
lections, but what remained was enough to 
attract connoisseurs from abroad. Perhaps the 
most immediately striking of all were the water- 
colours by Rubens, notes of Flemish landscape 
done apparently on the spot. The splendid 
sureness of the drawing was to be expected, 
but what might be considered surprising is 
the astonishing naturalism of the colour with 
the deliberate rendering of atmospheric 
effect. Among many drawings attributed to 
Michael Angelo the ‘Christ at the Well,’ a late 
work, struck us as being of supreme merit. 
The collection contained numerous pen-draw- 
ings by Albert Diirer and two magnificent heads 
in black chalk ; but perhaps the most curious 
is the design for the facade of a house at 
Brussels, in which the windows are wreathed 
with a rustic latticework, a foretaste of seven- 
teenth-century decorative extravagances. The 
drawing is minute and precise, and beautifully 
tinted in water colour. Among the Italian 
drawings was a notable silver-point head of a 
youth by Lorenzo di Credi, an elaborately 
finished portrait head by Lotto, and a beautiful 
sanguine composition of the Holy Family 
ascribed to the Lombard School. 

Av a general assembly of the Royal Society 
of British Artists Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt was 
elected a Member. 

Miss Maup CruTTweELL is preparing a large 
work on ‘ Luca and Andrea Della Robbia and their 
Successors,’ to be published with numerous illus- 
trations by Messrs. Dent & Co. in the autumn. 
A feature of the book will be a list of all 
the Robbia works existing, which the author 
desires to make as complete as possible. If 
any such are in private possession in Eng- 
land and the owners would have the kind- 
ness to let Miss Cruttwell know (care of Messrs. 
Dent & Co., Bedford Street, W.C.), she would 
be very grateful. If the works are photographed, 
perhaps the owner would also enclose a copy ; 
if not, as full a description of the work as 
possible—subject, colour, size, whether all parts 
are glazed, &c. 

Tue death is announced of M. Camille 
Bernier, the well-known painter of Breton 
landscapes. M. Bernier was born at Colmar 
(Alsace) in 1823, and has been a constant 
exhibitor at the Salon since 1848. He was a 
pupil of Léon Fleury, and has received a number 
of medals, including a Grand Prix in 1889.— 
The death is also announced of M. Charles 
Hayem, a well known collector of taste and 
judgment, who presented to the French nation 
a portion of his collection of pictures, among 
which were some excellent examples of Gustave 
Moreau; this collection forms part of the 
Luxembourg Gallery. M. Hayem was in his 
sixty-third year. 

Messrs. SorHesy's first sale in June will 
include four important drawings whieh were 
executed by Sir E. Burne-Jones for Messrs. 
Morris & Co., in whose possession they have 
remained until recently; they are all large, 
the biggest being 38 in. by 22} in., and 
include the ‘ Resurrection,’ ‘St. Philip bap- 


tizing the Eunuch,’ and ‘St. Helen,’ all the 





figures being full-length. The same sale in- 
cludes three lots consisting of sixty-one highly 
finished water-colour drawings by Ernest Griset, 
and a fourth which comprises seven original 
manuscripts illustrated throughout by highly 
finished drawings in pencil and water colours by 
the same artist. 


TuE death of Sir G. F. Duckett at the age of 
ninety-one can hardly be cause for surprise, 
but will excite deep regret in those who had the 
privilege of knowing the amiable old gentleman 
who could remember the death of the Princess 
Charlotte, and had seen the Guards, almost fresh 
from the occupation of France, exercising on the 
ground now covered by Belgrave Square and 
Eaton Square. For some years he had been 
quite blind, and after the death, last year, of 
his wife he rapidly lost his hold upon life. He 
was educated at Harrow and Christ Church, 
where he was a contemporary of Glad- 
stone; entered the army, and compiled a 
‘Technological Military Dictionary’ in 1848, 
which, although it won him gold medals from 
the King of Prussia, the Emperor of Austria, 
and Napoleon III., was so ill received by the 
Duke of Wellington that the author quitted the 
army and henceforth devoted himself to anti- 
quarian matters, in which he did much useful 
work, editing, among other things, the charters 
of Cluni, and clearing up the vexed questions 
about Gundrada. He published a useful mono- 
graph on ‘ The Penal Laws and James II.,’ and 
a few years ago he printed a modest autobio- 
graphy. 

A sAD rumour reaches us of a_ projected 
iron foundry between Shepperton Lock and 
Dockett Point, on land bought from Harrod’s 
Stores, with a great disfigurement of the 
Thames in the shape of a tram-line bridge 
of twelve arches to cross the beautiful wide 
strip of grassland forming part of the 
towpath frontage. The Conservancy have 
always claimed the made land left by the 
river, though the claim is contrary to the usual 
rule of law: ‘‘accretio.” On the Thames 
owners suffer ‘‘diminutio” by the action of 
the Conservancy, but have their frontage taken 
from them in the contrary case. It will be 
necessary to test the validity of this principle 
if, on a part of the river which was in the old 
port of London, end which the City would 
undoubtedly have protected, the Conservancy 
should lease a right of way over the towpath 
and grant leave to station iron and coal barges 
in the bay opposite to Dog Ait. The attention 
of the Thames Preservation League and 
Commons’ Preservation Society is to be drawn 
to the matter. 


Tue twelfth number of the Mitteilungen of 
the Deutsche Orientgesellschaft contains a de- 
tailed report of the various excavations under- 
taken in Babylon and the surrounding districts 
since 1900. The temple of Adar, the discovery 
of which we announced in the Athenceum of 
December 14th, 1901, has been further explored, 
and a number of brick cases were found at the 
base of the wall niches, each containing the 
figure of a bearded man with a Phrygian cap on 
his head and a golden staff in his right hand. 
The figures are of unburnt clay, and bear an 
inscription on the back. In the palace of 
Nebuchadnezzar ornaments of glazed bricks 
were found in remarkably good preservation, 
while portions of the wall which belonged to an 
earlier period showed remains of unglazed 
reliefs. Excavations have been resumed at 
Vorsippa, where, among other inscriptions, one 
dating from Nebuchadnezzar in archaic cha- 
racters was discovered. At Abusir in Egypt the 
pyramid and temple of death of King Ne- 
woser-Re (about 2500 B.c.) and several of the 
tombs of his nobles have been examined by the 
Orientgesellschaft with very interesting results. 








MUSIC 


—— 


THE WEEK. 


Covent GARDEN.—‘ Lohengrin’; ‘ Roméo et J ’ 
‘Tannbiuser’; ‘ Faust’; ‘ Rigoletto.’ ullotty , 

St. James’s Hatt.—Joachim Quartet. 
Davies’s Sonata Concert. 


THE opera season commenced at Covent 
Garden last Thursday week with ‘ Lohep. 
grin,’ a work which rivals ‘ Faust’ jp 
popularity. ‘‘N’y allez pas! ce serait dy 
temps perdu,” said Meyerbeer, in 1853, to 
Seroff, the Russian composer and critic 
who announced his intention of going to 
hear that opera at Wiesbaden; bu; 
the voice of Meyerbeer does not represent 
that of the public of to-day. The perform. 
ance was disappointing. There was a new 
tenor, Herr Pennarini, who impersonated 
the swan-knight with a certain dignity, 
though not sufficient romance ; his voice, 
however, is unsteady, the production of 
tone jerky, so that the impression created 
was far from favourable. He assumed the 
part again on the following Monday, but 
with no better success. Madame Nordica on 
both occasions represented the heroine, 
The lady possesses intelligence, and sings 
well, although her voice—especially on the 
second evening—was not in the best condi- 
tion. She renders justice to Wagner's 
music ; her impersonation of Elsa, however, 
is only good up to a certain point ; it lacks 
just the warmth and earnestness necessary 
to make one forget that she is acting ona 
stage. Madame Kirkby Lunn is not an ideal 
Ortrud, but her conception of the part is 
highly praiseworthy. Herr van Rooy as 
Telramund achieved a great and well- 
deserved success; in fact, by his powerful 
declamatory singing and strong and subtle 
acting he threw the other dramatis personainto 
theshade. The chorus sang woefully out of 
tune the first night, and though better at the 
second ‘ Lohengrin’ and other performances, 


Miss Fanny 


it is far from good; the women are better § 


than the men, whose voices are coarse and 
noisy.—On the Friday ‘ Roméo et Juliette’ 
was given. The clear, well-trained voice 
of Madame Suzanne Adams (Juliette) was 
heard toadvantage, while M. Saleza (Roméo), 
though he commenced indifferently, gradu- 
ally improved, so that, on the whole, he may 
be said to have well maintained his reputa- 
tion.—‘ Tannhauser’ was performed on the 
Saturday evening with a new tenor, Herr 
Kraemer-Helm, inthe title 7é/e. The weather 
may have been responsible for the state of his 
voice; anyhow, it did not tell out, and his 
assumption of the title ré/e was by no means 
successful. Frau Lohse, wife of the conduc 
tor, acted well and sang with skill and good 
feeling as Elisabeth, and created a dis- 
tinctly favourable impression. She is a 
decided acquisition.—On Tuesday evening 
was given ‘ Faust,’ with a familiar cast, but 
the performance was only second-rate. Even 
M. Plancon, that excellent artist, was 
tempted, now and then, to overact his part, 
as if he felt he must do something to dispel 
a certain dulness. 

Signor Mancinelli conducted ‘Roméo’ 
and ‘ Faust,’ and Herr Lohse the Wagner 
operas; they both deserve praise, except 
that the latter had dragging moments. The 
new scenery in ‘Tannhiuser’ was highly 
effective. At the second ‘ Lohengrin’ per 
formance Mlle. Fremstad, American by birth, 
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took the part of Ortrud. She is an excel- 
jent actress and an intelligent vocalist, but 
owing to recent Sy ores she evidently 
sang under great difficulty. We must, 
therefore, judge her after her next appear- 
ance. She was announced to sing yesterday 
in ‘Carmen,’ but her name has been with- 
drawn. ; 

An admirable performance was given on 
Wednesday of ‘ Rigoletto,’ the most dramatic 
of Verdi’s earlier operas. Madame Melba 
as Gilda scored a brilliant success. Signor 
Caruso, a new tenor, impersonated the 
Duke, and, with his resonant voice and 
effective acting, created a most favourable 
impression. M. Renaud as the Court 
‘ester and Madame Kirkby Lunn as 

addalena rendered valuable aid. Signor 
Mancinelli conducted. 

The Joachim Quartet concerts, which 
came to a close on Thursday afternoon, have 
attracted large audiences and given im- 
mense satisfaction. Another series, indeed, 
by the same artists has been already 
announced for next year. We have not 
described in detail the various concerts, and 
for evident reasons: the artists arethoroughly 
well known, while all the programmes con- 
tained standard works. Dr. Joachim showed 
occasional sign, as we have already re- 
marked, of advancing age; apart from this, 
the rendering of the music throughout 
has been admirable. The veteran leader’s 
whole heart and soul are in his work. 
There are many eminent living violinists, 
but not one like Dr. Joachim, who is equally 
great in solo and in concerted music. He, 
too, is a model of simplicity and dignity, 
and to hear him affords keen enjoyment. 
His associates, Profs. Karl Halir, Emmanuel 
Wirth, and Robert Hausmann, enter into his 
thoughts and feelings; there is a spirit of 
willingness among them which makes for 
unanimity. 

The Queen was present at the last 
concert. There was an immense audience 
and great enthusiasm prevailed. The pro- 

mme commenced with Mendelssohn’s 

uartet, Op. 12, and concluded with the 
great Pianoforte Quintet in F minor. 
Mr. Leonard Borwick was the pianist, and 
with Dr. Joachim he performed sonatas by 
Mozart and Beethoven. The six concerts 
and extra concert will take place next year 
between April 25th and May 15th. 

On Tuesday evening Dr. Joachim took 
part in Miss Fanny Davies’s ‘‘ Sonata Con- 
cert” at St. James’s Hall. Of this inter- 
esting evening it must suffice to record that 
the pianist, inspired by the music and by 
her copartner, was at her best; also that 
Dr. Joachim played Bach’s Chaconne 
with breadth and spiritual power; for an 
encore he gave the Gavotte from the Suite 
in E for violin solo. Miss Davies performed 
Purcell’s Toccata and “Ground” in 
© mmor, and Handel’s noble Fugue in 
E minor, 








Musical Gossiy, 


Dr. Hans RicuTer commenced his brief 
series of three orchestral concerts at St. James’s 
Hall on Monday evening, when he gave a most 
impressive rendering of Brahms’s first and 
greatest Symphony in c minor. A highly suc- 
cessful first appearance must be recorded of 
Herr Fritz Kreisler, a violinist, Hungarian by 
birth, who studied at the Paris Conservatoire. 


XUM 





His technical powers are altogether uncommon. 
His reading of the Beethoven Concerto was 
classical, yet in his playing there was a true 
touch of the romantic. 

Tue Twelfth Annual Morecambe Musical 
Festival and Competition was held on April 30th 
and May Ist, 2nd, and 3rd with most gratifying 
success. Three thousand nine hundred com- 
petitors entered in the thirty-two classes, which 
ranged from an ear-test competition for children 
under sixteen years of age to those for a mixed- 
voice choir and full orchestra. The singing 
of the competing choirs reached high-water 
mark of choral excellence, while the playing of 
the amateur orchestras was of a surprisingly 
good standard of interpretation. It is impos- 
sible to over-estimate the educational advan- 
tages which are fostered by and which accrue 
from an annual event of this nature, and the 
spirit which animated all who participated in 
it calls for unqualified praise. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie and Dr. W. G. McNaught were the 
adjudicators. 

Miss Mary Mincuaorr gave a vocal recital 
at the Bechstein Hall on Monday afternoon. 
She has a light, well-trained soprano voice of 
pleasing quality and of extensive range. She 
sang songs in French, German, Italian, and 
English with skill and marked refinement ; it 
was, indeed, a most successful début. 

Koctan gave a recital at St. James’s Hall on 
Saturday afternoon. He has not the assurance 
of Kubelik, but he seems to have more soul. 
If he goes in for the career of a virtuoso he 
may in time rival Kubelik, but it will be nobler 
of him to aim at being a great artist ; and, if 
we mistake not, it is within his power. 

Mr. Davip BispHam, after a successful winter 
in America, is now on his way home, and will 
give the first of three recitals at St. James’s Hall 
on Friday afternoon next. At his third concert 
(June 16th) he will recite Tennyson’s ‘ Enoch 
Arden’ in the original, with Herr Strauss’s 
incidental pianoforte music. 

THE programme of Mr. Sigmund Beel’s con- 
cert at the Bechstein Hall, on May 27th, will 
include a Sonata for violin and pianoforte 
by Mr. W. Berwald, an American composer, 
which will be performed in London for the 
first time ; also a new Irish Rhapsody for violin 
by Esposito. 

At the Cardiff Triennial Festival, which will 
be held on October 8th to 11th, the scheme 
includes two new orchestral pieces from the pen 
of Mr. Arthur Hervey, entitled ‘On the 
Heights’ and ‘Oathe March.’ Sir A. C. Mac- 
kenzie’s ‘Coronation March,’ dedicated to the 
King, will be performed. The list of choral 
works includes M. Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson and 
Delilah,’ and César Franck’s ‘Les Béatitudes,’ 
generally considered to be his masterpiece. 

Herr Nicoras Mannskorr has recently 
added to his musical museum at Frankfort-on- 
Main the original telegram in the handwriting 
of Tichatschek sent by him to Wagner after the 
first performance of ‘ Lohengrin’ at Dresden 
(August 6th, 1859), in which the great tenor 
had assumed the title réle. He congratulated 
the master on the extraordinary success of the 
work, notwithstanding the ‘‘ colossal” heat. 
Herr Mannskopf has also the telegram in the 
same handwriting sent in 1862 to Wagner at 
Paris, which ran thus :— ‘‘Riickkehr nach 
Deutschland frei, brieflich mehr. Gesandter 
macht die Mittheilung. Tichatschek.” 


Guipo p’AREzz0 is said to have been the in- 
ventor of the stave, but his idea was based upon 
the one and two lines already used before his 
time. In like manner the invention of the Leit- 
motiv system is attributed to Wagner, although 
his predecessors Mozart and Weber, to name 
only the principal, had already made use of it. 
Weare now reminded that the lowering of the 
orchestra—another invention connected with 
Wagner and Bayreuth—was suggested by 


Schinkel in 1817, when submitting his plan 
for the reconstruction of the old Royal Theatre at 
Berlin. Also in Semper’s plan in 1865 for the 
projected Munich Wagner Festival Playhouse 
the orchestra was to be lowered. Evena hidden 
orchestra, as at Bayreuth, was, if we remember 
rightly, suggested by Grétry. 

WE regret to hear that the veteran conductor 
Mr. August Manns has been seriously ill, and, 
though better, is still confined to his room. 
New conductors have sprung up, new orchestras 
have been formed, and musicians are, perhaps, 
apt to forget the great services which, for well- 
nigh half a century, Mr. Manns rendered to 
the cause of musical art by the Sydenham 
concerts. We hope he may soon be restored to 
health and able to resume his wonted activity. 

Le Ménestrel of May 11th states that two 
new works on Verdi have just been published— 
‘Vita di Verdi,’ by G. Signorini (Milan, 
Cogliati), and ‘ Ricordanze Verdiane,’ by Giu- 
seppe Rocco di Torrepadula, with a preface by 
Giacinto Mazzucca (Naples). 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Royal Italian Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 
Miss Mabel Monteith’s Orchestral Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Royal Italian Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 
Kubelik Orchestral Con :ert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
en — Dale and Mr. H. Barle’s Concert, 3.15, Bechstein 


Mon. 
‘Tugs. 


We. 


all. 
Mr. Whitney Tew's Vocal Recital, 3 3), Bechstein Hall. 
Royal Italian Opera, 8. Covent Garden. 


Tuvunrs. Herr Galston's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Mr. Ley Vernon’s Concert, 3.15, St. James’s Hall. 
Royal Italian Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 
Kocian’s Violin Recital, 8 30,St James's Hall. 

F Mr. David Bispham’s Vocal Recital, 3, St James's Hall. 


Mr. Frederick Norton's Song Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 

Royal Italian Opera, 8, Covent Garden 

Misses O’ Neill and Hope’s Concert, 8, St. James's Hall. 

Miss and Mr. Tabbs's Song and ’Cello Recital, 8.30, Bechstein 
Hi 


eee eee oe 


all. 

M. Pachmann's Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 

Patti Concert, 3, Albert Hall. 

Miss Morris Black and Mr. Charles Dyer’s Song Recital, 3, 
Bechstein Hall. 

Royal Italian Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 
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DRAMA 
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THE WEEK. 
Sr. James's —Afternoon Representation: ‘The Finding 
of Nancy.’ By Miss Netta Syrett. 


More interest than ordinarily attends 
afternoon representations attached to the 
performance on the 8th inst. of ‘The 
Finding of Nancy’ by Miss Netta Syrett. 
The play in question is, it seems, to be 
regarded as the best obtainable product 
of those unacted dramatists who complain 
that writing for the stage is virtually a 
monopoly, and that without influence or 
favour no work of an untried dramatist has 
a chance of a hearing. In answer to this 
assertion Mr. Alexander, at a dinner of a 
theatrical club where he was a guest, 
pledged himself to put on the stage what- 
ever piece the committee should recommend. 
As the result of a competition in which 
some hundreds of pieces were read by the 
committee—a sufficiently arduous task to be 
undertaken without remuneration — ‘ The 
Finding of Nancy’ was selected and pro- 
duced. It is so far entitled to the position 
it holds that it is fairly representative of the 
works by inexperienced writers with which 
any one unfortunate enough to be supposed 
to have the ear of the managers is deluged. 
Very far is it from being a masterpiece. Its 
story is better fitted to the elaborate 
development of a novel than the concise 
action of a play, and it is innocent of any 
pretence to stagecraft. It is, however, an 
interesting and fairly sympathetic work, 
written with some spirit, and exhibiting 
in the female characters an effort at cha- 
racterization. With technical alterations it 
might hold its place on the stage, and it 
commended itself warmly to the special 
audience which the occasion served to 
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attract. The creation of a woman, Nancy | arrangements, will revive ‘The Merry Wives of M ES S R S B E L L's 


Thistleton, the heroine, makes not too 
successful an appeal to masculine sym- 
pathies. Doomed to a course of obscure and 
unremunerative toil—she is, in fact, a type- 
writer—Nancy, weary and afraid of the 
loneliness of her existence, contracts un- 
recognized relations with a married man 
separated from his wife—to call a spade a 
spade, becomes his mistress. According to 
the teaching of the play, an informal union 
such as we contemplate is no more success- 
ful, permanent, or free from tedium than 
legitimate wedlock, which has long ceased 
to satisfy certain forms of feminine aspira- 
tion. Nancy falls, accordingly, in love with 
a handsome young officer, who offers her 
marriage. When, having buried his first 
wife, Will Fielding returns to her to ask 
her to accept his name, Nancy, with much 
protest and show of humiliation, gives him 
his congé. Thus far all has been serious 
enough. A certain undercurrent of farce 
now becomes perceptible. After acquiesc- 
ing graciously in the suggested separa- 
tion, Fielding betroths himself instanter to 
a young and pretty girl of good station. So 
soon as she learns this Nancy becomes un- 
easy. Brooding moreand moreover herlover’s 
want of regard for her feelings, she ends 
by treating him as Cyprienne in ‘ Divorgons’ 
treats her husband—sends with scant 
courtesy the gallant captain to the right- 
about and reunites her fate to that of her 
former lover. How far this is a true pic- 
ture of womanhood let woman declare. To 
treat sentimentally, as is done, a creature so 
frail and inconstant as Nancy is not easy. 
This, however, is attempted, with the result 
of depriving her to some extent of our sym- 
pathies. Still, the play, though it gives us 
pause, is not unpleasant, and we accord the 
heroine a measure of affection while with- 
holding from her our consideration or re- 
spect. ‘The Finding of Nancy’ was 
well played by Miss Lilian Braithwaite, 
who revealed noteworthy gifts as the heroine, 
Mr. C. Aubrey Smith, Mr. H. R. Hignett, 
Miss Madge McIntosh, and other actors. 
Mr. Alexander and Mr. Tree both took 
subordinate parts in the performance—that 
of Mr. Tree, accepted in fulfilment of a 
pledge, being the most diminutive con- 
ceivable. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


Ox Wednesday Mr. Wyndham produced at 
Wyndham’s Theatre—as the first of a series 
of revivals, which is to include ‘Mrs. Dane’s 
Defence,’ ‘ David Garrick,’ and ‘The Case of 
Rebellious Susan ’—‘ Still Waters Run Deep,’ 
in which he and Miss Mary Moore were once 
more seen as John Mildmay and Mrs. Mildmay. 
Mr. Lewis Waller was the Hawksley ; Mrs. 
Bernard Beere was Mrs, Sternhold, and Mr. 
Alfred Bishop, Mr. Potter. 

‘THE S1LvER Link,’ a three-act play of Messrs. 
Horace and John Arthur Bleackley, produced 
on Tuesday afternoon at the Comedy Theatre, 
depicts the love-making which passes in a sea- 
side hotel. It exhibits a keen rivalry between 
two women, who ultimately prove to be mother 
and child, and is a rather immature production, 
in which Miss Madge McIntosh, Miss Daisy 
Thimm, Mr. A. E. George, and other actors 
were seen to some advantage. It is, however, 


scarcely strong enough to commend itself to a 
London management. 

Arter the run of ‘Ulysses’ is over at Her 
Majesty's, Mr. Tree, according to present 





Windsor,’ given thirteen years ago at the Hay- 
market. He will, of course, reappear as Fal- 
staff. Mrs. Tree will surely be able to play one 
of the wives. With his present company he 
should be able easily to cast the piece. 


On the 6th of June ‘Pilkerton’s Peerage’ 
will be withdrawn from the Garrick Theatre, 
and on the 9th Madame Bernhardt will appear. 
On the 7th, between those two occasions, Mr. 
Bourchier will produce tentatively, and for a 
benefit, a new comedy by Mrs. Craigie and Mr. 
Murray Carson. 

‘THe Prestpent’ is to be withdrawn from 
the Prince of Wales’s, and will be succeeded 
by ‘ There and Back’ by Mr. George Arliss, 
to be supported by Miss Beatrice Ferrar, 
Miss Jessie Bateman, Miss Lydia Rachel, and 
Messrs. Charles Hawtrey, Arthur Playfair, 
Arthur Williams, and Lyston Lyle. 


On the afternoon of June 6th Mr. Ben Greet 
will produce at Wyndham’s Theatre ‘The 
Queen of the Roses,’ a new three-act comedy 
by Mr. Alfred C. Calmour. 


Mrs. Brown Porrer will appear in the 
autumn in a ‘‘comedy drama” by Athol Forbes, 
the provisional name of which is ‘ The Rector,’a 
title forestalled by Mr. Pinero in a comedy 
produced at the Court Theatre on March 24th, 
1883. 

MapaMe BERNHARDT has accepted for pro- 
duction in the autumn a play in five acts and 
six tableaux by M. Paul Hervieu, the heroine 
of which, a fanatic of the French Revolution, 
she will enact. 


MapaME JEANNE GRanNIER will during 
June and July make, at the Garrick, her first 
public appearance in London, playing in 
*Amans,’ ‘ La Veine,’ and ‘ Les Deux Ecoles.’ 


Mrs. Lewis WALLER has purchased from Miss 
Kate Santley the unexpired lease of the Royalty 
Theatre, at which on the 24th inst. she will 
appear in ‘ Zaz1.’ Mr, Leonard Boyne has been 
engaged to support her. 

ACCORDING to present arrangements the 
Shaftesbury will reopen with a comedy by Mrs. 
Madeleine Lucette Ryley, entitled ‘The Grass 
Widow.’ 

CATHERINE JULIE JOUASSAIN (MADAME 
Oxtvier DeToURNIERES), an ex-sociétaire of the 
Comédie Frangaise, died on the 6th inst. as the 
result of being run over by a bicycle. Born 
December 3rd, 1829, at Saint-Léonard (Haute 
Vienne), she obtained in 1850 at the Con- 
servatoire a second prize incomedy. The same 
year she made her début at the Odéon, and the 
following year she became a pensionnaire at 
the Théitre Francais, where she was elected 
sociétaire in 1862. Her réle was that of la 
duégne in classical plays, her best part being, 
perhaps, Madame Pernelle in ‘ Tartufe.’ During 
the famous visit of the Comédie Francaise to the 
Gaiety she was seen as Martine in ‘ Le Médecin 
malgré Lui,’ La Marquise in ‘ Le Fils Naturel,’ 
Madame Pernelle, La Vicomtesse in ‘ Le Demi- 
Monde,’ La Comtesse in ‘Les Plaideurs,’ 
Catherine in ‘L’Ami Fritz,’ La Camerara 
Mayor in ‘ Ruy Blas,’ Bélise in ‘Les Femmes 
Savantes,’ La Marquise in ‘Philiberte,’ by 
M. Emile Augier, and Madame Lebreton in 
*L’Eté de Ja Saint-Martin.’ This complete list 
gives a good idea of her repertory. She was 
in Paris the original Rosaura in ‘Dolores,’ 
Madame Gervais in ‘Jean Baudry,’ Gervaise 
in ‘La Maison de Penarvan,’ Gertrude in ‘ Le 
Fils,’ La Gouvernante in ‘ Fantasio,’ Madame 
Hélier in ‘Lions et Renards,’ and was Doiia 
Joséfa in the 1867 revival of ‘Hernani.’ In 
1887 she retired from the stage. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. M. L.—H. 8.—A. 8.—A. G.— 
E. C.—A. S.—T. A.—received, 

W. R P.—Many thanks. 

C. M. P.—Not suitable for us, 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





NEW BOOKS. 


New List post free on application, 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


’ 

The PRINT-COLLECTOR’S HAND. 
BOOK. By ALFRED WHITMAN, of the Department 
of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, Author of 
‘Masters of Mezzotint.’ With 80 Illustrations. 

‘That the volume supplies a need of the moment there 
can be no doubt whatever, and if asked, as one often is, to 
recommend books on the subject, we should certainly name 
this first.” — Connoisseur. 

‘This is a most useful, interesting, and reliable book.” 

Daily Chronicle, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
2 vols, large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON I.,, in 


cluding New Materials from the British Official Records, 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., late Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. With numerous I1'ustra- 
tions, Maps, and Plans, 

‘* Mr. Rose bas achieved the honour of having written 
the best Life of Napoleon that bas yet appeared. His 
acquaintance with the period of which he writes is only 
equalled by that possessed by Lord Acton. No higher 
praise is possible. The mags, plans, and illustrations have 
been admirably selected, and will be keenly appreciated by 
all readers of these deeply interesting volumes...... Owing to 
the appearance of Lord Rosebery’s work on Napoleon, 
special interest attaches to Mr. Rose's oe chapters,” 

uardian, 


2 vols. small 4to, 17. 1s. net each. 


The TOWER of LONDON. By Lord 
RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.S.A. With 8 
Photogravures and 28 Haltf-Tone Illustrations and a 
Coloured Frontispiece. 

**The book will probably hold its own for some time to 

come as the best popular history of the famous weg 4 

anes, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. By 


REGINALD AIRY, B A., late Queen’s Scholar at West- 
minster School. With 51 Illustrations. 
[Great Public Schools, 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


GERARD DOU. By W. Martin, 
Litt D. Translated from the Dutch by CLARA BELL. 


With 40 Illustrations and a a Frontispiece, 
(Great Masters Series, 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The BASES of DESIGN. By Walter 


CRANE. With 200 Illustrations. 


UNIFORM WITH THE MINIATURE EDITION OF 
THE ‘ODES OF KEATS.’ 
16mo, printed in red and black, 1s. 6d. net each ; also in limp 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Rendered into English Verse by EDWARD FITZ- 
GERALD. Decorated and Illustrated by R. Anning 
Bell. 


ISABELLA and the EVE of ST. 
AGNES. By JOHN KEATS. Decorated and Illus 
trated by R. Anning Bell. 


MINIATURE SERIES OF 
PAINTERS. 


Post Svo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 1s. net each; or in 
limp leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net each. 


BURNE-JONES. WATTEAU. 
Mee tik HOLMAN HUNT. 
FRA ANGELICO. HOLBEIN. 
WATTS. LEIGHTON. 
ROMNEY. REYNOLDS. 
HOGARTH. GAINSBOROUGH. 





The PROSE WORKS of JONATHAN 
SWIFT, D.D. Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With 
Biographical Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. H. 
LECKY, M.P. To be completed in 11 vols crown 8v0, 
3s. 6d. eavb. [Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, and 9 ready. 

Vol. IX. CONTRIBUTIONS to the TATLER, the 

EXAMINER, the SPECTATOR, and the /N1 ELLI- 

GENCER, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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“GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 
IN PREPARA in 


THE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


NEW COMPLETE 


AND AUTHORIZED 


“LIBRARY EDITION.” 
IN ABOUT 30 VOLUMES, ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


To be Issued Monthly early in 1903 at 21s. each net. 
EDITED, WITH ADDITIONS, FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS 
By E. T. COOK, M.A., and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN, K.C. 


THE VOLUMES WILL NOT BE SOLD SEPARATELY. 


Complete Prospectus, with Specimen Page of Type, is NOW READY. 


ORDERS, FOR COMPLETE SETS ONLY, MAY BE SENT TO ANY BOOKSELLER, 
OR DIRECT TO THE PUBLISHER. 





A NEW WORK BY M. MAETERLINCK. 


THE BURIED TEMPLE. 


A Volume of Five Essays, Translated by ALFRED SUTRO. 
The Mystery of Justice—The Evolution of Mystery—The Kingdom of Matter 
—The Past—Luck, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, Designed Cover, 5s. net. 


DAILY MAIL,—‘It is fascinating reading...... he has imprisoned his 
dreams within the walls of science, and over the whole has thrown the glamour 
of poetry.” 

ACADEMY,—“A model of subtle and high-minded reasoning.” 





A BOOK OF TRAVEL BY H. BELLOC. 


THE PATH TO ROME. 


An Account of a Walk from Lorraine to Rome. 
Illustrated with 80 Sketches by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, Designed Cover, 7s. 6d. net. 


WORLD,—‘1s quite the most sumptuous embodiment of universal gaiety 
and erratic wisdom that has been written for many years past.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘If£ the flush and beauty of health in this volume 
are not speedily propagated among the race, books are not worth writing.” 


ACADEMY.— Rioting, full-bodied words, sentences that buck and jump 
and sprawl, that roar with laughter and good temper,” 


THE LIVING RULERS OF 
MANKIND. 


Volume I, (Parts I. to VI.), with 245 Illustrations and 3 Coloured Plates, 
Bound in Specially Designed Cloth Cover in Gold and Colours, 
with gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 





THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
VENICE. 


From the Origin to the Conquest of Constantinople 
in 1204. 


By F. C. HODGSON, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
With 2 Plans, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

TIMES,—‘‘ Mr, Hodgson gives the impression that he is emphatically to- 
be trusted.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE,—‘ A notably learned and careful account.” 

STANDARD.—* Mr. F. C. Hodgson traces with scholarly care and minute- 
ness the veiled beginnings of Venetian power, and follows the story to the 
dawn of the thirteenth century.” 

OUTLOOK.—‘‘The more one studies, the more one is struck by its 


ability and comprehensiveness.” 
TOWER” IN 


‘“MARTELLO 
CHINA AND THE PACIFIC. 


By F. M. NORMAN, Commander R.N., 
Author of ‘ At School and at Sea.’ 
With 19 Full-Page Illustrations and 3 inColours. Demy 8vo, cl., 10s, 6d. net. 


PARIS IN 1789-1794. 


Phases of the French Revolution, with 60 Farewell 
Letters of Victims of the Guillotine. 
By J. G. ALGER. 


584 Pages, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Nearly ready. 


HORTUS INCLUSUS. 


Letters written by John Ruskin to the Misses Beever, 


a Coniston. 
A New Edition, with Additional Letters and 12 Full-page Illustrations 





With Plan of Old Paris. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. [Third Edition neat week, 





London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cross Road. 
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NOW READY, price 10s, 6d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


VOLUME VIII. 


NINTH SERIES 


CONTAINS 


NOTES ON 


Bevis Marks Synagogue, Bicentenary Celebra- 
tion, 

Christ Church, Woburn Square—Christ’s Hos- 
pital—Civil List Pensions of Queen Victoria—Civil 
War: Storming of Lincoln—Cork Leg, use of the 
expression—Coronation Stone—Corporation Chains 
and Maces—Cowley’s Poems. 

De Morgan on the Correct Description of Books 
—Delagoa Bay—Dibdin Bibliography — Dublin 
Booksellers, Records of—Bishops of Durham, their 
Styles and Titles. 

East India Company’s Flag—Edward VIL., origin 
of Rime on. 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of George II. 

Games — Gazetted for refusing an Honour — 
Gladstone, Volume by—Oliver Goldsmith, his Pub- 
lishers, his Birthplace. 


‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’—Harvest Bell 
in Yorkshire. 


Index Expurgatorius, 


Jews in England—Junius, the Letters of—Ladle, 
name for a Collecting Box—Charles Lamb—Land, 
Transfer by Church Gift—Surrender by a Straw— 
Nicholas Laniere, first Master of the King’s Musick 
—Leet Ale—Leicestershire Women, their height— 
Leisure Hour Jubilee—London: Privileges of the 
City; Vanishing ; Coffee - houses and Taverns; 
County Council—Lord Mayors, Unmarried. 

Macaulay’s Essays, Queries on—Man’s Composi- 
tion—* Marseillaise,’ Origin of—Marston & Co., Pub- 
lishers—Manx Words —Marengo, Napoleon’s horse 
—Mouchard, Police Spy—Merlin, Editions of his 
‘ Prophecies ’"—‘ Merry Tales,’ edited by Hazlitt— 
‘Burial of Sir John Moore ’— Mottoes — Mound 
Burial in Wales—Mummy Wheat. 

National Flag. 

Omnibus Knifeboard—Orientation of Churches, 

Prince of Wales, renewal of the Title—Prisoners 
of War in English Literature—Adelaide Procter’s 
‘Story of a Faithful Soul ’—Greek and Latin Pro- 
nunciation, 

Lord Roberts, his two Painter Grand-uncles— 
Royal Standard— Royal Personages, their Funerals 
—Russia to India, Railway anticipated. 

Sabbath Day Observance—Sailors and Fisher- 
men, their Folk-lore—Burnt Sacrifice in 1859—Sir 
Walter Scott—Shakespeare’s Books—Spider Eating 
—Sydenham, Jubilee of the first great Inter- 
national Exhibition—Lord Thurlow and tie Duke 
of Grafton. 

Toucan, etymology of the name—Turvin Coiners 
—Tyburn, The Manor of. 

William the Conqueror, his half brothers and 
sisters —William III., his Chaplain in 1689. 

Bibliography. 

Books recently published. 

Epigrams. 

Epitaphs. 

Folk-lore. 

Heraldry. 

Proverbs and Phrases. 

Quotations. 

Shakespeariana. 

Songs and Ballads. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
‘Office of Notes and Queries, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





NEARLY READY, PART I,, in folio, 30s. net. 


ANCIENT 


PERUVIAN 


ART. 


Contributions to the Archeology of the Empire of the Incas 
MADE FROM HIS COLLECTIONS BY 


ARTHUR 


BAESSLER. 


Four large Folio Volumes, with 165 Plates, partly printed in many Colours, with Text 
Translated from the German by A. H. KEANE. 
The work will be issued in FIFTEEN PARTS, the first of which will appear in a few 
weeks; the rest to follow as far as possible at such regular intervals as may ensure the 
completion of the work during the course of next year. 


Price of each Part in Portfolio, 30s. net. 


This important and splendid publication, forming a companion work to Reiss and 
Stuebel’s highly valued ‘ Necropolis of Ancon in Peru,’ is based on Baessler’s great collection, 
which now forms a prominent part of the Berlin Royal Museum of Ethnology. 

The work will appear simultaneously in a German and an English Edition at the same 
price, and both Editions together will be limited to 200 copies. 


A detailed Prospectus will be sent on application. 





ASHER & CO, 13, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contams :— 

NOTES :—Shelley’s Ancestry —St. Margaret's, Westminster, and Bene- 
factors—“ Frieze "—Rudyerd—Place-name Shields—‘‘ Mess of Pot- 
tage ’"—Soldiers’ Card-games — Book-Titles Changed—Knurr and 
Spell—“‘ Muntjac’””—Colne School and Weddings—Yarrow Un- 
visited. 


QUERIES :—Ceiling Inscription—Arms of Dutch and Flemish Towns 
—' Discoverie of Witchcraft ’—Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ as a Touch- 
stone of Taste—Jack-in-the-Pulpit—‘ Oliver and Arthur ’—Shake- 
spearian Manners and Customs—Gye Family—American Edition of 
Dickens—Building in Gothic Period—‘:’Twas April, on the verge 
° ay"—A iati Middl f Derbyshire—Whitridge, 
Publisher—Arthur’s Crown— Parliament of Criticks’—Watson of 

Barrasbridge — Old Songs—Armorial—Elizabeth, Lady Morley— 

“ Avoid extremes.” &c.—Tedula, a Bird—‘‘ fhe First War ’’— Dove, 

the Regicide —Spiera’s Despair. 


REPLIES :—Clifford’s Inn — Mourning Sunday— Black Malibran — 
Garratt, Lord Mayor of London—‘ Old Friends and New Friends ’— 
White Gloves at Assizes—Field-names, South-West Lancashire— 
Lines attributed to Johnson—Dickensiana—Sibylline Oracles— 
Disappearing Chartists—‘ All Cooper's ducks with me ’—‘‘ Hearts- 
ease’’—‘‘Carrion Crow” — Barrosa Token—Sheres: Knyvett: 
Downes—St. Clement Danes—‘‘Ycleping” the Church—English 
Contingent in the Last Crusade—Royal Persons—G. Sandys— 
“Pillage, Stallage, and Toll” —‘‘Shimmozzel”—Sir Alan de 
Heyton—St. Patrick—Pins in Drinking Vessels—The Mitre—Gan- 
ganelli’s Bible—Bibliography of the Bicycle - Isle of Dogs—Chess 
Playing, a Legend— Arms of Knights—W. ‘I. Edwards. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—The Supplement to the ‘Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica ’—’ Quarterly Review.’ 





Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for MAY 10 contains :— 


NOTES :— Dickens's Opium Den— Bacon-Shakespeare— Additions to 
‘N.E D.’"—“ Paschal”: ‘‘ Pascua ””—Easter Day at Beverley—Easter 
Customs at Taunton and Haseley—‘‘Cockertonized ”: “‘ Garage” 
—Flint-glass I'rade—Curious Way of letting Land—Colonial Journal- 
ism—Bishop Kennett’s Father—Snodgrass—Mourning Sunday— 
Green Candles in Church—Industrious Littérateur—Dryhurst : 
Colambell. 


QUERIES :—Downie’s Slaughter—Black Malibran—Reaches of the 
Thames — Francesca da Rimini—English Translations—Authors 
Wanted—Portraits Wanted—Omar Queries—Generai Sir W. Fawcett 
—Arms Wanted—Marriage Licences—Richardson Family—Auto- 
graph Cottage—Fashionanle Slang of the Past—“‘ Mase ”—‘‘ Potion 
for the health of England”—Exhumation of Henry IV.—Madame 
de Warens—Newcastle Silver Marks—‘' Ye gods and little fishes!” 
—‘Aylwin ’—Lady E. Talbot —Sir Isaac Newton—Dragon Tree. 


REPLIES :—‘‘Only too thankful” —‘‘Comically”—Gordon, a Place- 
name—Gordon as Russian Surnanre—Napoleon’s First Marriage— 
Delagoa and Algoa—Honorificabilitudinitas—Arms of Le Neve 
Foster—Latin Sentence—Erskine—Mrs. Opie’s Novels—G wyneth— 
King, Language Master—Locomotive and Gas—Authors Wanted— 
« Buff Week” —Greek Epigram—Artists’ Mistakes—Kirkby—Token 
found in the Strand—‘‘ Flapper” —Smith of Parson’s Green— 
Napoleon’s Last Years— Window Glass—“ Hakatist"—In Praise of 
Burns—Eulogies of the Bible by Huxley and Darwin—Lectern in 
Durham Cathedral 4 hurch in England—Children’s A ftirma- 
tions—Sir John Oldcastle—The West Bourne—‘ Bar sinister”— 
Wilson—Darley—Genesis i. 1—Epigram_ on Women—Swaylecliffe— 
Last of the Pre-Victorian M.P.s—Koyal Walks. 








NOTES on BOOKS :—The Dean of Ely’s ‘In a Minster Garden—Vaux’s 
‘Church Folk-lore’— Boore’s ‘Wrekin Sketches’— Reviews and 
Magazines. 


Price 4d. each ; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN OC, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





ATURE STUDY.— REALISTIC GEOGRAPHY, 
MODEL. based on Ordnance Survey, with RAISED CONTOURS, 
designed by G. HERBERT MORRELL, M.A. M.P. 
Study of the Natural Features around a Village School. ‘The Model is 
raised on Surr di of y-on-Thames. Price 3s.—STAN- 
FORD, 13, Long Acre. 





Suggested for | 








H E AT H EN £X# U MW 
Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 
The ATHEN ALUM for May 10 contains Articles on 

JAPAN, OUR NEW ALLY. 

BRITISH RULE BEYOND the SEAS. 

The ENGLISH CHRONICLE PLAY. 

The FACTS and IDEALS of ETHICS. 

NEW NOVELS :—Woodside Farm; The Rescue; The Great “ Push” 
Experiment; Michael Ferrier; A Girl of the Multitude. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

OUR LIPRARY TABLE :—China and the Powers; Littie Memoirs of 
the Nineteenth Century; Hood’s Serious Poems; Mr. Bodley’s 
France; Historical Annual of Canada; The Empire of Rabah; 
German Imperialism; Modern European Elections. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

FRANCIS BRET HARTE; CORONATION RECORDS; SPENSER'S 
‘ VISIONS of PETRARCH’; ANTHROPOLOGICAL INACCURACY; 
SALES; NAVAL EFFICIENCY. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Books on Birds; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—The Royal Academy; Art at the Wolverhampton 
Exhibition ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC: — London Musical Festival; Gossip; Performances Next 


eek, 
DRAMA :—‘ The President’; ‘Sapho’; ‘The Lady from the Sea’; ‘The 
Gay Lord Quex’; Gossip. 


The ATHEN 4UM for May 3 contains Articles on 
PROF. HUME BROWN’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
MAETERLINCK in FRENCH and ENGLISH. 

The ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA. 

The GREAT EPIC of INDIA. 

A COMPANION to ENGLISH MEDLEVAL HISTORY. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Story of a Mother; Nicholas Holbrook ; Shack- 
lett; With Hoops of Steel; The Expatriates; An Industrious 
Chevalier ; The Mystery of a Shipyard; Nat Harlowe, Mountebank. 

NAVAL LITERATURE. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—The Romance and Comedy of Parliament; 
Napoleon ; The Kiss and its History; The Development of Cabinet 
Government in England; An Indian Memoir; Stevensoniana; 
Living London. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

COLERIDGE and W. L. BOWLES; A TEXT-CORRECTION in 
CHAUCER; The HENRY WHITE LIBRARY. 

A1iso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—James Watt; Norfolk Natural History; Societies ; Meet 
ings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE AR'TS: — Architectural Literature; The Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours ; The French Gallery ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Joachim Quartet; London Musical Festival; Gossip; Per- 
formances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ Faust’; ‘Caste’; ‘Kiartan the Icelander ’; ‘Jean’; Gossip. 


The ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


John C. Francis, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 





BAaLsaMmic 
(MEDICAL) 


S04? 


FOR THE BATH. 


VPINOLia 


Price 8d, per Tablet. 
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DR. ARTHUR SMITH’S NEW BOOK. 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo, price 21s. 
With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Charts. 


CHINA IN CONVULSION. 


THE ORIGIN; 
THE OUTBREAK; 
THE CLIMAX; 
THE AFTERMATH. 


A SURVEY OF THE CAUSE AND EVENTS OF 
THE RECENT UPRISING. 


By ARTHUR H. SMITH, 
Author of ‘ Chinese Characteristics,’ &c. 


What the Travellers say :— 


“The fullest and fairest statement of the causes of the 
outbreak which has yet been made.” 
Mrs. BisHop in the Daily Chronicle. 
‘‘The most valuable history I have ever yet seen of the 
most surprising revolution of our times.” 
JULIAN RALpH in the Mail, 
‘The best and most complete work on the subject.” 
FREDERICK COLEMAN in the Datly News. 


What the Press says :— 
Times.—‘' By far the most complete and competent work 
on the events of 1900 and 1901 in North China that has 
appeared in any language.” 
Spectator.—* No book we have read deals in a more 
impartial spirit with the events and causes of the last 
outbreak. 
Atheneum,.—'* Mr. Smith’s work is profusely illustrated 
from photographs, and forms a most interesting com- 
pendium of the whole history of the latest rising of the 
East against the West.” 
Saturday Review.—“' Being blest with a saving sense of 
humour, be has succeeded in producing an eminently read- 
able narrative.” 
Contemporary Review.—‘ This illuminating book.” 
Daily News.—‘‘A splendid work, by an eminent autho- 
rity.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. 
New Edition, Revised, with additional Illustrations, 
price 7s. 6d. 

Quarterly Review.—‘‘ The most brilliant book ever written 
on that subject.” 


VILLAGE LIFE in CHINA. With 
31 Illustrations. New Edition. Price 7s. 6d. 

Sketch.—‘* This fascinating volume, enlivened throughout 
by many touches of humour and laughable anecdotes, pre- 
sents undoubtedly the most intimate picture yet painted 
of the domestic life of China.” 





OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER. 
London: 21, Paternoster Square, E.C.; and 
Edinburgh, 





BONUS YEAR 1902. 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCKH. 


... £11,500,000 
. £5,700,000 


Paid in Claims more than ... 
Accumulated Funds exceed 
PROFITS. 

‘These are divided solely amongst the assured, Already 
divided, £5,409, 000, 

The next Division will be made as at November 20, 1902, 
and all Assurances previously effected and then existing 
will participate. 

ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
Cost with provision for old age. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 


EPPs's COCOA, 





Grateful—Comforting. 


Prepared from the finest 
selected Cocoa, with the 
natural oil preserved. It 
is far and away the most 
nutritious beverage you 
can take for breakfast 
and supper. 


PPS's COCOA. 
EPPs's COCOA. 


EFrs's COCOA. 





JDINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, 
And INDIGESTION 


And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


HEARTBURN, 
UT, 


. 


MAJOR W. P. DRURY’S NEW BOOK. 


THE PASSING OF THE 
FLAGSHIP, 


And other Stories. 


By Major W. P. DRURY, 
Author of ‘ Bearers of the Burden.’ 


Crown §vo, 3s, 6d. 
[Just issued, 


THE HANDSOME QUAKER, 
And other Stories. 

By KATHARINE TYNAN 
(Mrs, H. A. Hinkson). 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[Just issued. 


‘¢ The authoress depicts the Irish gentry of the 
old time as well as the poor peasant of the new, 
and her work throughout is instinct with sympathy 
and knowledge.”—Scotsman, 


FABLES FOR THE FAIR. 


By ONE OF THEM, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘‘Twenty-five fables, into which is compressed 
the whole wisdom of woman.”—Daily Telegraph. 


BALLADS AND LYRICS. 


By BLISS CARMAN. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. 


“Not only a true poet, but a highly distinguished 
one.” — Times. 


A. H. BULLEN, 
18, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





Imperial 8vo, parchment and buckram, 2/. 2s, net. 


ST. MARTIN-IN-THE- 
FIELDS 
ACCOUNTS OF THE 
CHURCHWARDENS, 
1525-1603. 
Edited by J. V. KITTO. 


“ This valuable and interesting book.” 
Spectator. 
“The transcript and interpretation seem to be 
quite accurate and adequate. The admirable 
subject-index is a great help.” 
English Historical Review. 
“This handsome volume is a model of how 
churchwardens’ accounts should be published— 
useful notes—excellent indexes.” —Atheneum, 
‘There can be no doubt that this book is of 
much greater and more extended interest than 
any that has yet been issued pertaining to this 
period.”— Guardian, 
“The accounts so sumptuously printed are of 
great historical interest and importance.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘“‘These accounts are simply teeming with 
matter of ecclesiological interest.” 
Church Times. 


INDEXES OF PLACES, PERSONS, 
AND SUBJECTS, 


13 Collotype Reproductions on Japacese paper. 


EDITION LIMITED TO 250 COPIES. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 





DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 








SIX BRILLIANT 6s. NOVELS. 
1, AT SUNWICH PORT. 
By W. W. JACOBS, 


The most laughable novel of the season. 


2. THE HOUND OF THE 
BASKERVILLES. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


The finest detective story of recent years. 


3. THE FIRST MEN IN 
THE MOON. 
By H. G. WELLS. 


The strangest and most fascinating of scientific 
romances. 


4, TREGARTHEN'S WIFE. 
By F. M. WHITE. 


The brightest, freshest, and most human of 
stories, 


5. JIM THE PENMAN. 
By DICK DONOVAN. 


The most dramatic, sensational work of this. 
favourite author. 


6. A LOVER OF MUSIC. 
By HENRY VAN DYKE. 


Written with great literary distinction—a book 
to read and re-read, 
THE CAXTON SERIES. 

NEW VOLUME, 


A BOOK OF ROMANTIC 
BALLADS. 

Illustrated by REGINALD SAVAGE, 

Cloth limp, 2s, 6d. net; lambskin, 3s, net ; parch- 


ment, in box, 3s. 6d, net. 


NEWNE®S’ THIN PAPER EDITION. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF PERCY 
BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BACON. 


Cloth, 3s net ; lambskin, 3s. 6d, net. 





“OUR NEIGHBOURS” SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 

SPANISH LIFE IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY. 


By L. HIGGIN. 33s, 6d. 


T.R.H. THE PRINCE AND 
PRINCESS OF WALES. 


An authentic and interesting Biography, with 
numerous Illustrations 





Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limirep, Southampton 





KENT & CO., Limited. 


Street, Strand, W.C, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS.’ 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY, 


AN ONLOOKER 


large post 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


S NOTE-BOOK. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘COLLECTIONS and RECOLLECTIONS.’ 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A CARDINAL 
AND HIS CONSCIENCE.’ 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY LORD WINCHENDEN. 


By GRAHAM HOPE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY SUSAN CHRISTIAN. 
JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 6s. 


AN INLAND FERRY. 


By SUSAN CHRISTIAN. 


NICHOLAS HOLBROOK. By Olive Birrell, Author of 


‘Love in a Mist,’ ‘ The Ambition of Judith,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ATHENA UM.—*‘Very readable...... The whole story is pleasantly written and clearly 
a. Some of the minor characters are very good. The three aunts are particularly 
lifelike 

SPECTATOR.—“ The book is well written, and the principal characters are lifelike...... 


To the ordinary reader the book will prove interesting above the average." 

PUNCH.—“* Nicholas Holbrook’ achieves a distinct triumph...... Dulcie is a charming 
girl, Nicholas Holbrook a fine character carefully drawn...... A wholesome, brightly 
written book.” 


A NEW TRAFALGAR: a Tale of the Torpedo Fleet. 


y A. C. CURTIS. Crown &vo, 6s. 
Da i Y CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Curtis w rites a stirring tale. 
5 and his book is well worth reading.” 
NCHESTER GUARDIAN.—* The book is full of exciting incidents, and its author 
wat. i have a good knowledge of the strong and weak points of our navy. He has also 
the gift of rapid narration.” 


His ideas are clearly 


NEW WORK BY MRS. A. MURRAY SMITH. 
IN MAY, with 24 Full-Page Illustrations and 5 Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


By E. T. MURRAY-SMITH, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ANNALS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY,’ &c. 


NORA LESTER: a Story of the South African War. By 


ANNA HOWARTH, Author of ‘Jan: an Afrikander,’ ‘ Sword and Assegai,’ ‘ Katrina; 
a Tale of the Karoo,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TRUTH,.—“ The pictures of the Boers in their homes seem to be transcripts from life,” 


The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BRIDGES. 
PE nag IV. Contents: Palicio—The Return of Ulysses—Notes. Small post 8vo, 6s, 
LOBE.—‘‘ Excellent in characterization.” 
EL oeGow HERALD. —‘‘Admirable pieces of work, and singularly fine both in 
matter and manner.’ 


RELIGIO LAICI: a Series of Studies addressed to 


Laymen. By the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, Professor of Pastoral Theology at King’s 
College, London, and Chaplain to the Hon. Soc. of Lincoln’s Inn, Author of ‘ Pages 
from a Private Diary,’ ‘ Conferences on Books and Men,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
STANDARD.—‘ Mr. Beeching not only writes with distinction, but with a real grasp 
of the questions at issue, which are discussed with cultured urbanity in these pages.’ 


LYRE and LANCET. By F. Anstey, Author of ‘Vice 


Versi,’ ‘The Brass Bottle,’ &c. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, limp 
red cloth, 2s. 6d. 











A SELECTION FROM SMITH, ELDER & CO.S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


ELEANOR. Fifth Impression. With Illustrations by 
ALBERT STERNER. 
LONDON QUARTERLY RE] IEW.—“ A real love story, steeped in Italian sunshine and rich in glimpses 
of Italian life and character...... Mrs. Ward has never given us a book that finds its way to one’s heart so 
completely and gives such unmixed pleasure as this.” 


HELBECK of BANNISDALE. Sixth Edition. 


TIMES.—‘* A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s best work...... ‘The story is a story of 
@ great passion worthily told.” 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. Fourth Edition. 


STANDARD.—‘“ An exceedingly able book. We doubt if any other living woman could have written it. 
acvcce It is a work which does her heart and imagination infinite credit.” 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


pCOUNT HANNIBAL. Fourth _Impression. 


SPECTAT' “Genuinely = up to the last pi 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—*‘ The reader will be scarcely conscious of taking breath. There isa 
perfect mastery of picturesque incident set down in excelleat prose..... -Mr. Weyman has proved once more 


that in this field of romance he is far superior to his competitors.”’ 


The CASTLE INN. With a Frontispiece. Fifth Edition. 


TIMES.—‘“ A story which the reader fullows with excited curiosity...... The opening scene is of the 
essende of romance, and w orthy of Dumas...... In brief, author and readers are be be congratulated, and, as 
ie Toad in the Hole says, ‘This is what you can recommend to a friend. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
GEDY of the KOROSKO. With 40 Full-Page 


is dangerous to describe any work of fiction in these days of a prolific press as a 
ad “sag be any doubt that the word is strictly applicable to Mr. Conan Doyle's 


<a 







masterpiece, 
‘ Tragedy of tl 


UNCLE BE RNAC. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations. | 
SEGOND EDITION. 


DALEY CHRONICLE.—‘“ ‘Uncle Bernac’ is for a truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon. 
the little man in the grey coat, it must take rank before anything he has written. 
extraordinary. It reaches everywhere a high literary level.’ 


The GREEN FLAG, and other Tales of War and Sport. 


With a Frontispiece. 


Viewed as a picture of 
The fascination of it is 


TIMES.—‘‘ These stories stir the blood and make the heart beat faster, and any Englishman who does | 


not enjoy enn must have something wrong with his nature.’ 


By F. ANSTEY. 
The BRASS BOTTLE. Third Impression. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.— “A pure farce from beginning to end, and, we think, the best thing he | 


shas done since he cracked our sides with ‘ Vice Versa 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
The VELVET GLOVE, Third Impression. 


ATHEN ZUM.—“A good story, told in the author’ $ best manner...... We have nothing but praise for the 
skilfully interwoven plot and the artistic de Pp of ‘The Velvet Glove’ is among the 
author’s best novels, and will add to his reputation.” 


The ISLE of UNREST. With Illustrations. Fifth Impres- 


nena G POST.—“A really admirable novel...... The sort of tale for which the reader neglects every- 
thing until he has finished it.’ 


RODEN’S CORNER. Third Edition. 


PUNCH.—‘‘ For dramatic situation, intensity, and simplicity of narrative it is marvelious...... The plot 
is ingenious and new 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Eighth Edition. 
The GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Merriman is at his best. It is full of adventure, of humour, and of vigour.” 


The GREY LADY. New Edition. With 12 Full - Page 


Illustrations. 
GLOBE.—“‘A story of striking merit throughout.” 


The SOWERS. Twenty-Second Edition. 


GRAPHIC.—“ Will be found very difficult indeed to lay down until its last page has been turned.” 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 


The SILVER SKULL. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘ A work of real genius, full of glorious adventures, stirring with the romance 
of hot and passionate hearts.” 
LITTLE | ANNA MARK. With a Frontispiece. Second 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“‘A rattling, rousing story of adventure and misadventure.” 


oe BLACK DOUGLAS. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 
| THIRD IMPRESSIO. 
| 
| 








SPEAKER.—*‘ A book w cee grips the imagination in athoroughly satisfactory fashion.” 


The RED AXE. With 8 Fuil-Page Illustrations. 
IMPRESSION. 
WEEKLY SUN.—“‘A powerful story which he tells in his own masterful style.” 
| CLEG KELLY, ARAB of the CITY. Third Impression. 


SPECTATOR.—“ The story teems with incidents of all sorts, and it carries the reader along, keenly 
interested and full of sympathy, from the first page to the last.” 


| 
| By MRS. HODGSON BURNETT. 
The MAKING of a MARCHIONESS. Second Impression. 


SCOTSMA \.—“ Mrs. Burnett’s imagination and literary naga retain the freshness that long ago 
| delighted the comers poasne A fine, brisk, humorous, and healthy story.” 


Third 


** Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO, will be power to joven a Copy of their CATALOGUE of PUBLICATIONS 
post free on application, 





London: SMITH, ELDER & 


Co. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor ”’—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.0. 
Printed by Jouw Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.O. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh —Saturday, May 17, 1902. 
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